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THE SUBJECTIVE FACTOR IN GREEK 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


THE first impression of the Greek arts of design is that made 
by their simplicity, their regularity, their bilateral symmetry, 
and their refinement of form. The earlier analyses of Greek art 
were therefore made for the purpose of determining certain 
canons of proportion, by which, it was assumed, these simple 
and regular characteristics might be reduced to a science, and 
the compelling charm of the Greek work reduced to a formula. 
It was assumed also that the reproduction of this charm would 
then no longer wait on special artistic perception, but once so 
formulated, would be thereafter at the service of all intelligent 
workers. 

This thought was fostered by the fact that, in reference to the 
proportions of the sculptured human form at least, it had long 
been known that not one canon only, but several, existed among 
the Greeks.' As to the influence of these canons upon contem- 
porary work it is difficult to judge. The verdict of Balcarres is 
that “Every country has produced at one time or another some 
schedule of formulae to guide the artist and indeed a canon is both 
natural and necessary, for we judge a dwarf or deformity by an 
involuntary canon of measurement. It only becomes misleading 
when applied with excessive zeal, when imposed as a check upon 
creative forces, or where it limits the faculties of imagination.’ ? 
In other words, it is misleading when it is permitted to become 
the final authority. 

In reference to architecture a canon of proportion was defi- 
nitely stated by Vitruvius,’ and there can be little doubt that 
this canon had some weight in the Roman practice of his day. 
He makes no personal claim to it, but sets it down as the way in 


1 For example, the square or massive canon of Polyclitus, and its emendation 
by Lysippus. 

2 Evolution of Italian Sculpture, p. 128. 

8 De Architectura, III, 1, ete. 
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which work ought to be carried out. However much earlier than 
Vitruvius it may be, even though he often illustrates it by Greek 
examples, nevertheless, the slightest examination of the facts 
shows that no simple scheme of proportions had any real weight 
with Greek architects at any time. It is important to discuss 
this point briefly, since a contrary impression is prevalent. I 
shall first quote the opinion of authorities on both sides. Pen- 
rose says,' “It (the Doric order) received from Greek architects 
great refinements, of a scientific and artistic character, particu- 
larly in the mathematically adjusted profiles of the mouldings 
and the curvatures of the main vertical and horizontal lines ap- 
plied as delicate corrections of an optical nature, together with 
a rigorous but very practical scheme of proportion, which un- 
doubtedly contributed to the perfection of the works of the best 
period.” Again after giving the dimensions of the stylobate of 
the Parthenon, and calling attention to the fact that the width 
and length are almost exactly in the proportion of four to nine, 
he goes on, “It was almost invariably the case that a Greek temple 
wasso planned that the lengthand breadth of thestylobate formed 
with each other a ratio in low numbers (it was not always the 
upper step that was taken, but orie of the steps of the stylobate, 
which were generally three in number). There is scarcely an ex- 
ception to this rule of proportion.” Fergusson,? Percy Gardner 
and many other writers may be quoted to the same effect. Penne- 
thorne,‘ after recognizing that the dimensions of the principal 
members and groups of members in the buildings on the Acropolis 
at Athens are incommensurable, shows that a point of view can 
be chosen for each building, from which these members subtend 
commensurable arcs. Without questioning the accuracy of his 
figures, there remains the question of probability; whether it is 
likely that these buildings, which are visible from all sides, and 
are accessible in many directions, were so designed that each 
would give the desired effect from one or two points only. 

The quotations given above are, I believe, typical of the opin- 
ions of writers who are convinced that a canon of proportions for 
temples was a potent and living force, as Balcarres says of the 
canon for the figure. Before quoting on the other side of the 


1In Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, p. 220. 

* History of Architecture (Edition of 1887), I, p. 251. 
* Principles of Greek Art, p. 21. 

* The Geometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture. 
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question, I wish to call attention to two or three points. In the 
citation from Penrose we read, ‘‘It was not always the upper step 
that was taken, but one of the steps of the stylobate, which were 
generally three in number.” It is not easy to obtain the figures 
necessary to discuss this question adequately, because authorities 
differ and dimensions are often roughly measured, but in the 
table given below I have endeavored to use the best available 
data and have in each case reduced the proportions of the upper 
step to decimal form, and have interpolated the decimal values of 
simple numerical ratios in order. These are numerous enough, 
so that with option of first, second, or third step the measured 
ratio must often be quite near to one or another. Moreover, it 
would be natural and workmanlike to use multiples of a common 
unit in places where the eye does not call for a more subtle rela- 
tion; as here, for instance, in the length and breadth of a large 
temple, where the greater part of the stylobate is concealed by the 
cella and the peristyle, and where the lines recede from the eye at 
such angles that an accurate comparison is impossible. 

It will be seen from the first table that the ratio of the length 
to the breadth of the stylobate varies greatly in the different 
temples; that is, from 2.081 to 2.678, and that there was no one 
proportion to which all conformed, even approximately. 

Neither are there a few distinct groups only, although of the 
nineteen temples chosen because of the probable accuracy of the 
available measurements, eight appear to belong to four groups of 
two each, and in three cases these also correspond to the simple 
ratios 4:9, 3:7, and 3:8, respectively. I cannot believe that this 
correspondence is due to anything more than mechanical con- 
venience in laying out in a place where there existed no higher 
consideration, such as the effect upon the eye. Especially does 
this seem true, since the ratios, in the case of the other temple <.e 
so scattered through the table that no order is evident. Even 
the usually accepted statement that the older temples are longer 
proportionally than the later ones, is not wholly true. The 
temple of Ceres at Paestum is believed to be nearly a century 
older than the Theseum, but is shorter proportionally, while one 
of the longest temples, that at Bassae, is the work of the architect 
of the Parthenon. 

I have also given a table of the proportions of the columns of a 
number of Doric temples, the heights being stated in terms of the 
lower diameters. This table has been rearranged from Anderson 
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TasBLe SHOWING THE RELATIVE LENGTHS OF GREEK TEMPLES IN TERMS OF 
THE WiptH MEASURED AT THE STYLOBATE, THE DeEciMAL VALUES OF 
Some InteGRAL Ratios BEING INTERPOLATED. 


Girgenti, Olympieum, (Koldewey & Puchstein) 
Acgina, Aphaia, (Furtwiingler) 


Selinus “G”’, (K. & P.) 
“Basilica”, (K. & P.) 


Athens, Parthenon, (Penrose) 


Athens, Theseum, (Penrose) 

Olympia, Zeus, (Curtius &Adler) 


Basse, Apollo, (Fletcher & Fletcher) 
“C”, (K. & P.) 


Olympia, Hera, (Curtius & Adler) 


and Spiers,' without verification. Here, if anywhere in the 
building, the ratio is apparent, obvious, and here if anywhere 
the canon should call for a fixed ratio, such as is called for in the 
architectural schools to-day. Yet, on the contrary, we find a 
long series, ranging from 4.07 to 6.58, the examples being well 
scattered through the list. It is usually stated that the earlier 
columns are heavier, the later ones relatively slighter, but again 
we find notable exceptions. The stoutest columns, those in the 


1 The Architecture of Greece and Rome, pp. 317 ff. 
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2.251 
2.254 
2.263 
2.316 
2.316 
2.330 
2.331 
2.333 
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TABLE OF THE HeEIGuHTs oF Doric CoLuMNs IN TERMS OF THE LOWER D1AM- 
ETER. 


Segesta, 

Selinus, “F” 

Bassae, Apollo, 

Assos, Athena, 

Girgenti, Aesculapius, 
Aegina, Aphaia, 

Olympia, Metroon, 
Girgenti, Castor and Pollux, 
Athens, Parthenon, 
Rhamnus, Nemesis, 
Rhamnus, Themis, 

Argos, Hera, 

Eleusis, Artemis Propylaea, 
Athens, Theseum, 

Sunium, Poseidon, 

Nemea, Zeus, 


Paestum, Poseidon, 
Corinth, 

Paestum, Ceres, 
Paestum, “ Basilica” 
Syracuse, Apollo, 
Selinus 

Selinus “C” 
Girgenti, Hera, 
Selinus “E” 

Selinus 
Syracuse, Athena, 
Olympia, Zeus, 
Girgenti, Concord, 
Girgenti, Heracles, 
Girgenti, Zeus Olympius, 
Selinus 
Metapontum, 


temple of Poseidon at Paestum, and the slenderest (with one ex- 
ception), belong, it is believed, to the same decade, and both are 
of the period of the Parthenon. The few groups in the table to 
which any meaning can be attached, are those which show the 


existence of local conventions, e. g., the Girgenti group, 4.73, 4.74, 
4.75, and the Rhamnus group, 5.55. This is in itself evidence 
against a universal canon such as is supposed to have existed, 
but is exactly what might have been expected as a result of 
local shop-rules, such as are known to every mason and car- 
penter even to-day. 

In the passage cited Fergusson admits that the “ratios are in 
some instances so recondite . . . that many would be in- 
clined to believe that they were more fanciful than real,” while 
Percy Gardner grants that the subject is a complicated one, and 
that “to understand these proportions is an elaborate matter.” 
Here may be added the opinion of Statham,! “It is probable 
that the Greeks had some very distinct rules as to the relative 
proportions of parts, but the subject is so obscure historically, 
and the different theories started about it are so contradictory, 
that it is not worth while to attempt to compare or analyse them 
in an outline treatise of this description.” 

I shall now quote opinions on the other side of the case. Porter 


1 Short Critical History of Architecture, p. 130. 
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says,' “The Greeks were always artists, and consequently free 
designers. . . .” Elsewhere in the same work, he says, “In 
Greece the orders were never reduced to dry formulas as in Ro- 
man and Renaissance times, and the various examples show 
among themselves a charming and refreshing variety that allows 
almost any characteristic of the order, however salient, to be 
varied according to the taste and discretion of the architect.” 
On this side of the question Sturgis? and Percy Gardner’ may 
also be read with profit. 

I shall now give a quotation, cited by Professor William H. 
Goodyear in his important work on the Greek refinements, a 
book in which the author is not so much concerned to disprove 
the existence of architectural canons in general, as to work con- 
structively, and to show the temperamental significance of the 
refinements. This is a matter to which I shall refer presently, 
but his citations bear so directly on the subject in hand that I 
shall put them in evidence here. 

“In modern times great porticoes, of at least equally large 
dimensions, have been built, and yet we have not been able to 
achieve the same satisfactory effect. The cause is made clear 
by a close study of the ancient ruins, and we find then that the 
Greeks were not content to build their temples according to 
narrow rules or according to such a canon as Vitruvius ‘or the 
modern architects, endeavor to establish, but that everything 
was with them a matter of feeling. They had the feeling which 
was encouraged by their high culture, and their happy climate, 
that straight lines have a cramped and stiff effect. They saw 
that nature avoids the rectilinear, and develops its most attract- 
ive forms in swelling curves and so they endeavored to make 
the construction of their buildings resemble nature, to transfer 
to them the beautifully curving forms which surrounded them, 
and thus to infuse the lifeless forms of art with a breath of living 
nature. Thus were their temples of worship built, and thus we 
find in them a system of curving lines whose perfect logic fills us 
with wonder and astonishment at the refinement of feeling which 
they express.’” 


1 Medieval Architecture, I, 9; I, 4; ete. 

2 History of Architecture, I, 178. 

* Principles of Greek Art, p. 39. 

* Joseph Hoffer, Wiener Bauzeitung, 1838, as translated by Goodyear, Greek 
Refinements, A Study in Temperamental Architecture, p. 83. 
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Professor Goodyear also quotes from Burckhardt and Kugler 
who affirm with Hoffer that in the use of the refinements the 
Greek purpose (was it not rather the Greek instinct?) was ‘“‘to 
give to apparently mathematical forms the pulsation of a living 
organism, ”’! to give “‘an effect of breathing life to this portion of 
the construction.’ Professor Goodyear’s own work also deals 
with the significance of the Greek refinements, especially with the 
curvatures, usually convex, of stylobate and architrave in most 
Greek and in some other temples. The contention of the can- 
onists has been that the entasis of the column was to prevent an 
appearance of hollowness or concavity of the conical form, which, 
so it is claimed, a column would have, if it had diminution only 
and no entasis. Their contention is that the stylobate was made 
convex lest it should appear concave, and in order that the base 
of the pediment-triangle should not appear to sag, the entabla- 
ture was made to rise slightly in the middle. The statement is 
general that the intention of the Greek architect was to secure 
a rectilinear effect by such ‘optical corrections. ’’ 

Fergusson,‘ says, ‘‘In like manner, the architrave in all temples 
was carried upward so as to form a very flat arch, just sufficient 
to correct the optical delusion arising from the interference of the 
sloping lines of the pediment. This I believe, was common to all 
temples, but in the Parthenon the curve was applied to the sides 
also, though from what motive it is not so easy to detect.”” He 
would have been still more troubled to account for the curves on 
the optical correction theory had he seen the long list of curva- 
tures now known to exist, both in elevation and in plan, generally 
convex, but sometimes concave (e.g., at Segesta, Paestum, Cori) 
in the lines of the flank as well as in the fagades.® 

It will thus be seen that the case for the canon offers many diffi- 
culties to its defenders, and that of recent writers, Statham, who 
believes that some sort of canon probably existed, passes the sub- 
ject by with the comment that the attempt to recover and estab- 
lish it has led merely to contradictions and confusion. Moreover, 


1 Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, 2nd. ed., p. 5, as translated by Goodyear, 
op. cit. p. 91. 

2 Kugler, History of Architecture, I, 199; quoted by Goodyear, op. cit. p. 87. 

3 Statham, Short Crit. Hist. of Arch., p. 89; Fletcher and Fletther, Hist. of 
Arch., p. 51; Anderson and Spiers, Arch. of Greece and Rome, p. 76; etc. 

4 Op. cit. I, p. 250. 

5 Goodyear, op. cit. 
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it would seem that the best opinion is tending back to the idea 
originally expressed by Hoffer, and now ably supported by Good- 
year, with new facts at his disposal, the idea that to the Greek, 
design was a matter of feeling. This is far from saying that this 
feeling was irresponsible, or without.a guide. On the contrary, 
the fact that all Greek motives, derived from whatever source, 
Egyptian, Asiatic, or native, gradually conformed to a distinct 
and special Hellenic ideal, forbids this thought. For the moment 
then, we will regard the theory of a canon as unproved; later we 
will seek a ruling instinct which will help to explain the existence 
of special Hellenic types. 


II 


Closely allied to the idea of a canon of mathematical propor- 
tions in Greek architecture, is the idea of the dominance of conic 
sections in Greek design, especially in ornament, in the profiles of 
architectural mouldings, in vase-forms, and so forth. It is 
natural enough, therefore, that in almost every work on the sub- 
ject in which the canon is defended, we find that the profiles of 
the mouldings are described as parabolic or hyperbolic, etc., and 
in Pennethorne’s work there are plates of carefully drawn con- 
tours analyzed into their conic components. 

If these writers had been able to show a mathematical formula 
for the proportions of the stylobate, or of the column, where 
dimensions are the essentials of design, then we might have passed 
to the examination of the moulding contours with the hope of 
finding for them also a simple geometric basis. But if on the 
contrary, the design was an expression of vitality and fitness of 
organic relations in construction, an expression addressed to the 
mind, it is true, but addressed to it in the form of a visual image 
and not as a mathematical formula, then it would be strange if 
the moulding contours had been considered primarily as geomet- 
ric expressions. For while it was not an unreasonable quest to 
seek for mathematical relations where the eye would see such 
relations if they existed, yet, if no such relation were found, we 
should have little reason to expect a geometric meaning in these 
contours. The reason for this is that a moulding appears very 
seldom as the contour of a perpendicular section. In its function 
it is a surface and not a contour, a surface whose character is 
emphasized by its projection, its texture or enrichment, and by 
its shadows, and if its appeal is to the eye, it is the surface-form 
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and not the contour which is significant. Nor need it distur’) us 
that Pennethorne could resolve these simple curves into arcs of 
circles, elipses, parabolas, and hyperbolas, or nearly so, for there 
are innumerable conic curves, and it has been shown that curves 
of far greater complexity admit of mathematical analysis. 

I shall therefore content myself with recalling the fact that 
the moulding-contours vary as greatly and as universally as do the 
main proportions, and shall not undertake a laborious disproof 
of the conic theory. It is linked with the canon of proportion, 
and the two theories stand or fall together, according as we find 
that the Greeks designed as mathematicians or as artists. 

The moulding which has been most studied, and for which the 
greatest amount of evidence is available, is the echinus of the 
Doric capital, and anyone who has examined the works of 
Greek architecture must have noted that the forms taken by the 
capitals are almost characteristic of particular buildings. I 
will add that wherever I have been able to compare analogous 
mouldings from different buildings, the same great variety ap- 
pears. 

It is perhaps pertinent to show here that in the surface-enrich- 
ment, the carved ornament of these mouldings, there is, aside 
from differences in different buildings, noticeable variety in the 
separate units of the design in a given moulding, also that in 
bilateral and other regular forms the symmetry is rarely exact. 
This can be seen readily in the Erechtheum, our best example of 
rich ornament in a major work of the fifth century at Athens. 
For example, in the anthemion-band on the necking of the col- 
umn-caps on the North Porch, the units are not strictly alike, as 
they would be in good modern work, or as they would have been 
here, if the Greeks had felt that uniformity was a virtue in design. 
As is frequent in this kind of band, there are two types of plant 
form which alternate with one another to make the pattern. 
The examples of each type show such differences as are found in 
leaves from any given tree... I do not assume that the workman 
tried to make them different; he was perhaps concerned to make 
each fit its particular place, and be enough like the rest to avoid 
disorder in the design, and give it formality; I do believe that it 
never entered his head that they would be better if they were all 
exactly alike. The guilloche ornament on the upper tori of the 
bases of these same columns and of the antae is of two entirely 
different kinds, as is shown in the photographs (Figs. 1-3). Fur- 
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ther the rosettes on the trim of the great doorway are not designed 
on a series of concentric circles, nor are their petals exactly alike. 
Similar variations appear in the ornament which enriches the cyma 
reversa on the same jamb. The sharply-toothed leaves are, in 
general (omitting the points), of a triangular shape, but the 
fundamental form is in some cases almost rectilinear, sometimes 
the sides of the triangle are much curved; the leaves sometimes 
wider, sometimes narrower (Fig. 4). Close examination of the 


Figure on Base or CoLuMNn: ERECHTHEUM. 


eggs of the much-injured egg-and-dart moulding on the parapet 
of the Porch of the Maidens shows that they are not and never 
were exactly alike (Fig. 5). 

Such evidence as I have here presented would be superfluous 
if it were not that the regularity of Greek ornament has been 
greatly overestimated. This overestimate is largely due to the 
modern drawings of Greek ornament, otherwise carefully and 
accurately. made, in which the repeating decorative units are 
drawn as if they had been exactly alike in the original work. 
These drawings, which illustrate some of the best books on the 
subject, show a kind of depressing monotony, like that of the 
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Danish reproductions of Greek vases, a monotony distinguish- 
able from that of modern work only by its better proportions. 
The fluidity of Greek design in ornament could be endlessly 
illustrated from minor’ works, vases, and stelae, except for the 
easy answer that these are only minor works and that the varia- 
tions are due to carelessness! This, of course, implies that such 
excellent design- 
ers as the Greeks 
preferred obvious 
proportions, mo- 
notonous repeti- 
tion and straight 
lines, whereas all 
other good design- 
ers, of whatever 


lines that turn or 
even fluctuate, 
proportions with 
an element of the 
unexpected, and 


ornament in 
which the second 
or third unit has 
still some interest 
after the first has 
been seen. 

Finally, it is 
questionable Figure on Base or CoLuMN: 
whether the ERECHTHEUM. 
Greeks of the 
formative period in Greek architecture had any knowledge of the 
conic sections. The culmination in Greek architectural design 
had been reached before the year 400 B.c., and its development had 
been proceeding in a definite direction for several centuries prior 
to that. On the other hand, the geometry of the conics begins 
with the school of Plato, of the fourth century. It is of course 
probable that they had been observed before they were made 
the subject of mathematical analysis, but if they had been so 
valued as to have been made the motive and basis of all archi- 
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tectural design, is it likely that they would have had no scientific 
history? The construction of a given conic implies a very con- 
siderable scientific knowledge of its properties. As to Greek 
knowledge of these curves I quote from the article on “Conic 
Sections” in the 11th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica: 
“The invention of the conic sections is to be assigned to the school 
of geometers founded by Plato at Athens about the fourth cen- 
tury, B.c. Under the guidance and inspiration of this philoso- 


Figure 3.—GvuILLOCHE ON BasE OF ANTA: ERECHTHEUM. 


pher much attention was given to the geometry of solids, and it 
is probable that while investigating the cone, Menaechmus, an 
associate of Plato, pupil of Eudoxus, and brother of Dinostratus 
(the inventor of the quadratrix), discovered and investigated the 
various curves made by truncating a cone. Menaechmus dis- 
covered three species of cones (distinguished by the magnitude 
of the vertical angle as obtuse-angled, right-angled, and acute- 
angled) and the only section he treated was that made by a plane 
perpendicular to a generator of the cone; according to the species 
of cone he obtained the curves now known as the hyperbola, 
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parabola and ellipse. . . . But the greatest Greek writer on 
the conic sections was Apollonius of Perga, and it is to his Conic 
Sections that we are indebted for a review of the early history of 
this subject. . . . Prior to his time a right cone of definite 
vertical angle was required for the generation of any particular 
conic. Apollonius showed that the sections could all be pro- 
duced from one 
and the same 
cone, which may 
be either right or 
oblique, by sim- 
ply varying the 
inclination of the 
cutting plane.” 
This was at the 
end of the third 
century,  B.C., 
Plato is of the 
fourth, the great 
temples are of the 
fifth and sixth or 
earlier.! 


III 


Although the 
case for the canon 
and the conics 
falls unproved, 
there was never- 
theless a definite 
Hellenic stand- Ficure 4.—Jams or Nortu Door: 
ard. 

Throughout the period of Greek development we discern the 
influence of certain racial ideals. These were so fundamental 
that they acted with continuous pressure during many centuries. 
We have here to seek an ideal which completely dominated the 
artistic sense and the artistic product so that even those elements 


1I am indebted to the late Dr. W. W. Baker, of Haverford College for 
the suggestion that Xenophon (Mem. 4, 7, 2-3), and Plato (Rep. 525ff; Phileb, 
56), seem to indicate that no practical value was ascribed to higher geometry 
even in the fourth century. 
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that the Greeks borrowed,——and the Greeks borrowed freely,— 
were so transformed in their hands that the Hellenic stamp is 
unmistakable. Early or late, whether it comes from Sicily or 
Ionia, or from Greece proper, any work that comes from a Greek 
workshop is unmistakably Greek. 

This ideal acted slowly through a long period of time; foreign 
motives and native were gradually transformed, and became 


Figure 5.—Movu.pine on Porcu or THE MAIDENS: ERECHTHEUM. 


more and more Greek in the process. The doctrine of the accu- 
mulation of beauty is based on fact; a doctrine of the accumula- 
tion of Hellenism would be equally true and would include it. 

The sources of Greek art must always be of interest; to the 
historian and the archaeologist most; to the artist less. To 
the latter it must be of first consequence to know, if possible, the 
nature of the ideal which transformed the Doric capital of 
the so-called Basilica at Paestum into that of the Parthenon, and 
the Apollo of Tenea into the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

That this ideal was simple I do not believe; in the effort to 
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translate it into words, clumsy as the attempt must be, we can 
learn as much as that. Love of physical beauty was there, what 
we call fitness and reserve were there, intellectual clarity and 
system were there, and so forth. 

That this ideal was analyzed or’even recognized by the Greeks 
in general, is very doubtful. Like the Roman instinct for gov- 
ernment, its greatest work was done before the intellectual! hori- 
zon was wide enough to admit of analysis and generalization. 
There is some evidence that it is alive even to-day; not among 
those who seem most eager to come under its power, nor among 
scholars and philosophers, but among poor and unschooled crafts- 
men of Greek blood. A friend whose judgment can be trusted 
writes to me:—‘‘The present day potters at Girgenti, Sicily, 
who are direct descendants of the Greeks, have no training in 
art, no sense of order, or of form as taught, but by some 
transmitted touch and feeling, or through association with 
the types of form, they can produce shapes of almost pure 
classic proportion.” 

I hope later to define one element of this ideal in reference to 
the arts of design; here I wish merely to note its existence, and 
to draw attention to certain elements, present in the arts of other 
nations, in which the Greeks had no share. 

In the first place, the engineer’s sense of construction was not 
Greek. Beside the Roman vaults, the domes of the East, or the 
rib-and-buttress system of medieval Europe, the structural 
method of the Greek is like the play of children with their blocks. 
The same lack shows itself in smaller works. Wooden chairs of 
the type shown in the stele of Hegeso indicate that the feeling for 
beauty of line was not checked by any strong sense of the treat- 
ment appropriate to a given material. Neither can the Greeks 
claim the highest rank in that kind of artistic integrity which 
shows itself in a close intimacy of function and form. In the 
best Gothic work the functional member blossoms forth into its 
natural ornament, while even in the best Greek work the orna- 
ment is often reminiscent of superseded structure, or at any rate 
is quite independent of that which exists. Nor have we any 
evidence that color, much as the Greeks used it, ever became the 
vital element in their art that it was in the splendid composite 
art of Byzantium a thousand years later. 

It would appear then, and the best opinion tends this way, that 
it is in form and line, as such, that Greek art is preéminent, and 
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that the Greek ideal, whatever its nature, found its expression 
in the perfection of form and line. 

I shall therefore discuss first the two great types of expressive 
line, and then see if we can trace the pressure of certain Hellenic 
ideals on the Greek type of perfection in form. 


IV 


Lines and forms in design are of two general types. The one 
is obviously descriptive of some fact or function; the second is 
what we call abstract. Of the first class is a portrait-bust or the 
naturalistic drawing of a flower, expressing natural facts, or a 
visible arch or lintel, expressing function. Of the second class 
are lines, bands or areas of color drawn or modelled on a surface, 
architectural mouldings in general, and ornaments carved like 
the egg-and-dart, for which there is no natural prototype. 

It is the general fact, that, in order to preserve that unity or 
integrity which is one of the basic characteristics of works of art, 
natural forms or motives must be made to conform to certain 
conditions or limitations which govern the whole work, must be 
conventionalized, as we say. Otherwise they are merely at- 
tached to it, and are not a vital part of its structure. Odysseus 
tells his woes in hexameter verse, not in everyday prose, however 
impassioned; the statue in the niche on a cathedral must be a 
stone image of a man, a static part of a static whole, and not a 
real man precariously balanced where he has no business. This 
conventionalization obeys several laws. First, the image must 
conform to the material and the tools. The rosette carved in 
stone with chisel and drill will be one thing; that in wood, fash- 
ioned with a gouge, another; that beaten out of the red-hot iron 
with the hammer, still a third; that composed of marble tesserae 
in a mosaic, different again. 

Again it must conform to the scale and the degree of projec- 
tion determined for the whole building or other work of art which 
it is to adorn. If it is a picture for a wall, its perspective must 
be so modified and its realism so reduced that it will not 
‘‘make a hole in the wall,” as the saying is, or by its color affect 
disastrously the architectural scheme. 

Further, and this is the most important fact for us, it must 
conform to the style and character of the.whole work of which 
it is a part. That is, among stone rosettes, all good examples 
of the flower form conventionalized as to color, scale, material, 
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and tooling, there will still be Gothic rosettes, Renaissance ro- 
settes, Roman rosettes, and Greek rosettes. The question is, 
what makes a rosette a Greek rosette? Perhaps it is something 
not essentially a part of the original flower-form. It is rather 
something racial, for it is related to the historic style throughout 
the building, not alone to the flower motive. At least, if it 
existed in the original flower, it existed there for the Greek eye 
and mind alone, which eye and mind found a similar quality in 
all objects of artistic value. The figures in the pediment, the 
horses and oxen in the frieze, are like the flower in this, that the 
same Greek sentiment breathes from them all. 

We find a similar phenomenon in the abstract forms. That 
an abstract line can have intrinsic meaning and expressiveness 


Figure 6.—WEAK AND STRONG CONSTRUCTION OF CORNERS. 


is hardly likely; that it can be expressive of character is certain, 
but it is a derived meaning which it conveys. A border line is 
drawn around an inscription, to enclose it, as we say, as if we 
had fenced it in to keep it in its place (Fig. 6). If the rectangle 
has rounded corners as in ‘‘A”’ we feel its weakness; by a transfer 
of ideas we think of it as if of some actual fabric. We strengthen 
the corners exactly as we would reinforce the corners of a paper- 
box with metal or linen strips, or as we would strengthen the 
angles of a fortress with towers or bastions, and we find that the 
line has gained in its expression of strength, as in ‘‘ B.”’ 

So also with the abstract forms of mouldings; the cyma recta 
is naturally expressive of elegance; if the convex element pre- 
ponderates, it becomes clumsy, dull; if the concave, it becomes 
fragile. Moreover, this is as true of the expression in a piece of 
outline-ornament (as in a vase form on a Renaissance panel), 
as it is in sheer fact when the moulding is run in solid marble, 
the meaning in the former case being dependent upon the fact 
in the latter. The cyma reversa is naturally more sturdy in 
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character; like all the mouldings it has innumerable variants; 
some robust, some dull, some vigorous, vulgar, superficial, coarse, 
refined, and so on. 

Thus there is in these ten or a dozen classic mouldings with 
their variations, a whole vocabulary, and in their relations a 
whole syntax, together composing a rich language. A _ well 
designed entablature is thus a poem full of meaning, addressed 
not merely to the pleasure-loving eye, but to the finer or ruder 
mind that lies behind the eye. 

The same varied expression of character exists in the more or 
less abstract enrichment of the mouldings, for, particularly in 
Greek design, these by their shapes define and accentuate the 
surface on which they are modelled. Thus a fret, with its nearly 
straight lines, enriches a flat band, an anthemion pattern the 
cyma recta, the egg-and-dart the ovolo, the bead-and-reel the 
astragal. Thus, throughout a building, from its large structural 
basis to its slightest ornament, there is character proclaimed; 
proclaimed in a language as unmistakable and varied as that 
composed of spoken words, and in a great work of architecture 
the sentiment is consistent throughout. Moreover the sentiment 
of a Greek building is Greek throughout, that of a Gothic, 
Gothic throughout; natural forms are utterly transformed, arti- 
ficial or abstract forms wholly conceived in a Greek spirit or in a 
Gothic spirit as the case may: be. 


V 


The purpose of this essay is to suggest a possible source of the 
motive and character which so transformed the natural forms 
employed and which furnished the prototypes of the abstract 
lines and surfaces in Greek architecture. 

I shall first quote again from Hoffer, “‘they endeavored to make 
the a:chitecture of their buildings resemble nature, to transfer 
to them the beautifully curving forms which surrounded them, 
and thus to infuse the lifeless forms of art with the breath of 
living nature.” This is, as far as I know, the earliest statement 
of the ‘vital motive” in Greek architecture, and the reader will 
remember that it refers to the fundamental lines. Since that 
time the ‘‘ vitality of Greek art”’ is a commonplace of the text- 
books, but the idea has not been adequately developed. In a 
comparatively recent book,'! Charles H. Moore says, ‘“‘In Gothic 


1 Development and Character of Gothic Architecture, p. 22. 
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sculpture a singular correspondence with the spirit of Gothic 
construction is noticeable. As what may be likened to a living 
organic principle distinguishes this construction, so does a vital 
principle find expression in Gothic sculpture to an extent un- 
equalled in the sculpture of any other school or epoch. An 
appreciation of the animating spirit of nature, from which all 
the elements of this sculpture are drawn, is invariably displayed. 
Whether in subordinate ornamentation—the enrichment of 
capitals, the running patterns of string-courses, the voussoirs of 
archivolts,—or in the sculpture of the human figure itself, this 
expression of life is always marked. It is true that in the orna- 
mental sculpture of the best previous schools of art a vital char- 
acter is often noticeable, and is seldom wholly wanting. Most 
Greek ornamentation, though severely abstract and conven- 
tional, owes its essential beauty to qualities of line and surface 
that suggest life. And in Greek, as in Gothic, art these qualities 
were plainly derived from natural organic forms. I do not mean 
to affirm that there was in the mind of the Greek carver, when 
elaborating his ornament, any direct and conscious reference to 
nature, or any imitative intention. But the inspiration of na- 
ture is clearly apparent, even in the most abstract elements of 
Greek ornamental design, except such as are of purely geometric 
character. The profiles of Doric capitals, Ionic volutes, and of 
acanthus leafage afford instances which will occur to every stu- 
dent of Greek art. But in Gothic ornament this expression of 
life takes a wider range, and the suggestion of nature is more full 
and varied.” In this passage Mr. Moore does well in calling 
attention again to the fact that even the abstract forms reflect 
nature, and in dwelling on the unconsciousness of the process. 

It appears to me, however, that there is yet another fact 
untouched, of still larger import. This is, that in the fully Hel- 
lenized forms, the echinus has no longer its own proper vitality 
alone, nor has the snail-shell of the volutes its own alone, nor 
has the acanthus merely the vegetative life of a growing plant, 
but that these, and all the other parts and members are alert 
with Hellenic life, and that for the original physical form in 
which the Greeks found this singularly marked quality we must 
seek elsewhere. Yet it seems to me that the answer is near at 
hand, and that it is already written in the poetry and mythology 
of the people. 

To the Greeks, in the early days of rich imagination, a river 
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was in no way a mere stream of water flowing by its weight into 
the sea; it was a god at first, a great and beneficent god, to whom 
prayers were addressed, and to whom sacrifices were made. So 
all nature teemed with life, with spirits, with gods, and, more 
than with any other nation, these gods took the shape of beau- 
tiful and varied human forms, men and women, young and old, 
and the most characteristic worship of these gods consisted of 
the great periodic festi- 
vals, where the exercise of 
the body in physical per- 
fection was thought to be 
the fittest offering that 
could be made. 

If with this key in hand, 
we look again on the tem- 
ples of the gods, as the 
imagination recalls them, 
standing in their original 
perfection, springing clear- 
outlined, bright, and self- 
contained, and turn again 
in thought to the beautiful 
groups, that even in these 
days we may see from 
time to time by the river- 
side in summer, vigorous 
nude types of mankind, 
alert, supple, shining like 
gems in the midst of the 
duller textures of beach 

Figure 7.—Curve From TEeMPLet. and foliage, especially if 

we remember also how 
much a part of everyday life such sights were in ancient Greece, 
a kinship appears between the forms of the temples of the gods 
and these other highly vitalized forms, a kinship which is surely 
more than accidental. 

Nor does this idea escape under closer analysis. To the pres- 
ent writer the thought first grew in the process, long continued, 
of helping beginners to analyze, as an exercise in drawing, at 
certain times the human figure, at others the details of Greek 
ornament, Greek vases, stelae, sculpture. The close comparisons 
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thus compelled gradually brought to light a close similarity of 
line, and with it the idea that in this similarity of character might 
lie the secret of the peculiarly Hellenic type of vitality in Greek 
design. 

This thought I submit to the judgment of other students of 
design, confessing that I see no present means of full proof; per- 


Figure 8.—CuRVE FROM TEMPLET. 


haps none is possible. Identity of lines is not to be sought, but 
merely an identity of type of line, which gives identity of senti- 
ment. 


VI 


A first glance at the human body shows that its surfaces are 
for the most part convex. Even those lines which the beginner 
usually draws as concave are found on further study to be in 
reality the valleys between convex forms. Rarely the stretched 
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skin over these valleys does show a concave surface, of small 
extent and distinctly transitional only. This is true of Greek 
architecture also. The dominant lines and surfaces are all con- 
vex. In the Doric order there are few concave elements, and 
these are of small extent. The fluting of the columns is the 
obvious example, and the flutes are just deep enough to empha- 


Ficure 9.—CuRVE FROM Figure 10.—CurvE FROM 
TEMPLET. TEMPLET. 


size the long convex arrises of the shaft. A curious proof of the 
preference for the convex surface is seen in another of the few 
places where a concave element is found. The bird’s beak 
moulding which appears at several places in the Parthenon, is 
of course undercut for the sake of the shadow. But at the line 
where the surface again becomes visible beneath the overhanging 
beak, it has already become convex. 
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In the Ionic order the concaves are more numerous, but they 
are small and are employed to obtain shadows or to define an 
arris. It is by no means necessary to attempt to explain away 
the concaves that exist; there was no anthropomorphic dogma 
or canon, as I believe, but an ever present influence in favor of 
the swelling curves, and in favor of giving to these a special 
elastic tension. This special characteristic of tension is of the 


Figure 11.—TEMPLETS CAST FROM Livina MODEL. 


utmost importance; it sets the Greek work practically alone in 
the field of art, and it is what many writers have had in mind in 
speaking of the contours as parabolic or hyperbolic; they have 
compared them with the slack and vegetative curves of Roman 
design, which are composed generally of the arcs of circles. 

If again we examine the body, the long lines at first appear 
to be merely more or less convex. A more careful examination 
shows that the line is complex, being composed of nearly straight 
elements joined by very short curves of small radius. This 
sudden change of radius is due to the bony framework and the 
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strap-like muscles that overlie it, and it is especially characteristic 
of animals of fine organization, like the horse and man. In man, 
however, the translucency and smoothness of the skin make the 
phenomenon incomparably more effective. 

In cross-contours, whether of the torso or of the legs or arms, 
the facts are similar, but the coérdinate measurements form a 
smaller ratio, and of course we get less contrast in the radii of 
curvature. In many respects this makes them more interesting; 
there is a harmony of elements alike enough to be easily related 
by the eye, and they are also like the curves of mouldings and 
vase-forms in their general proportions, and so admit of easy 
comparison. Those shown in Figures 7-10 are contact-photo- 
graphs from templets cast from life, and, though reduced in 
size, have suffered no retouching of any kind. A photograph of 
a number of the templets is reproduced in Figure 11. They 
show clearly the character of the human curves, and comparison 
should also be made with the echinus contours shown in any 
good history of architecture, and with vase-profiles, etc. 

Above all, an examination of the Greek works themselves, 
not inch by inch, nor curve by curve, but each as an expressive 
whole, would show whether or not we have, as I believe we have, 
in the tense and supple human form the source of inspiration that 
gives the special character and distinction to Greek design. 


ALBERT W. BARKER. 


HaverrorD COLLEGE. 
July 13, 1916. 
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THE SO-CALLED BOW-PULLER OF ANTIQUITY 


THE small bronzes which I am going to discuss deserve to be 
called diabolical because they have frustrated more attempts to 
determine what they are than perhaps any objects of antiquity 
that have come down to us and also for another reason which 
will later appear, if my own solution of the mystery be correct. 
Two of them I bought from experts in Rome, who assured me that 
they were bow-pullers, and by that name or by its foreign equiva- 
lents tira archi, Bogenspanner, or tire d’arc the archaeologist usu- 
ally describes it.! 

In 1894 E. 8. Morse published in the Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, XX VI, pp. 141-166, a monograph in which he defin- 
itively disproved all the identifications hitherto proposed, but 
himself had to admit (p. 142) that he must ‘‘reluctantly yield the 
solving of the enigma to others.””’ More recent conjectures are 
equally unwarranted, as we shall presently see. 

While the variations in these objects invalidate every interpre- 
tation which has yet been made, they cannot justify a hypothesis 
that they were ever intended and served for more than a single 
purpose;? their general resemblance to one another is too strong. 
However extreme any one type may seem, there are always inter- 
mediate forms to link it gradually in its essential outlines to that 


1E. S. Morse, ‘The So-called Bow-puller of Antiquity,’ Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, 1894, p. 148. Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Antig. I. p. 389, 
s.v. ‘Arcus.’ Both of these picture specimens, as does also Strobel, B. Pal. It. 
Serie II, Tomo IV, Anno XIV, 1888, Tav. 1 and 2, discussing them, pp. 92- 
100, as “anelli gemini problematici.” Schumacher, Beschreibung der Samm- 
lung Antiker Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, puts them under “Zaumzeug,’’ but as “‘sog. 
Bogenspanner.”’ Add the review of Morse’s article in Globus, LX XI, 1897, 
pp. 158-159, E. Wagner, Antike Bronzen der Grossherzoglich Badischen Alter- 
thiimersammlung in Karlsruhe, Plate 28, “‘Bogenspanner (?)” and Babelon, 
Guide Illustré au Cabinet des M édailles et Ant. de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Les 
Ant. et les Objets d’ Art, p. 243. 

2 Strobel in the next volume of the Bullettino, Tomo V, Anno XV, p. 12, gives 
up his first attempt at classification as untenable, and in another is as unsuc- 
cessful as Morse in his double division, pp. 144-146 and 161. 
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which differs from it the most. They are commonly of bronze, 
rarely of iron;! but those of the latter metal would naturally 
have disappeared in larger number. Spines, prongs, horns, 
teeth, or whatever you choose to call them, regularly three in 
number but sometimes two? or 

four® or five,‘ project at right 

angles from a solid base from 

which extend laterally two 

rings. These rings are not al- 

ways on the same plane with 

the connecting centre, but may 

bend slightly upward (Fig. 1),5 

or more rarely curve in the 

opposite direction (Fig. 6).° 

The bronzes average about 

( seven centimeters in length.’ 

The few which display decora- 


a tions always have them on the 


Rincs BENT UpwARD. (Morssz.) side of the single prong.’ No- 
table in the ornamentation are 
such elements as the phallus,’ the head of a steer,!® or that of a 


lion between two lions." 

Vital to our problem are the variations in the length, form, and 
placing of the projections. Thus, they are from two to sixty 
millimeters long” and diverge in appearance as much as a knob 
and a spur." The pair may stand far apart from each other or 
be so nearly united to their points as to resemble a tooth with a 


1 Strobel, op. cit. XV, p. 12, speaks of twelve of this material. Cf. XIV, p. 92 
and the reference to Crespellani Arsenio, Oggetti Gallo-Celtici del Modenese, p. 
12, Tav. IV, fig. 10, to which I have no access. 

2 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 93; Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

3 Morse, op. cit. p. 145. 

* Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

5 Morse, op. cit. p. 143. 

* Morse, op. cit. pp. 143-144. 

7 Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

* Morse, op. cit. pp. 144-145. 

* Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 94. 

10 Morse, op. cit. p. 145. 

1 Morse, op. cit. p. 145. Strobel, op. cit. XV, p. 14, notes one that has the 
head of a fish. See also Brit. Mus., Cat. of Bronzes, Nos. 2894 and 2895. 

12 Morse, op. cit. p. 152. 

48 For the following description compare Morse, op. cit. p. 145. 
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medial groove. The third upright may be more than a centi- 
meter from the others, or the bases of all three may be practically 
contiguous. The projections 
not only range from pointed 
to blunt but in cross-section 
may be round, oval, or angu- 
lar, though but rarely square. 
Most ruinous to some of the 
theories is the fact that the 
three do not always rise to 
an equal height in the same 
specimen.! Sometimes the 
pair rise higher, sometimes 
either its right member or its 
left member is the highest of 
the triad, and sometimes it 
is the front spine (Fig. 2). 
Nor is there any discernable 
cause for these disparities. 
Certain signs of wear 
caused by rubbing indicate 
that some fastening passed 
through the rings and-under the body of the object,? and those 
that have come down to us broken usually lack the outer edge 
of the rings, where, there- 
fore, the pressure must have 
come.? Some, indeed, have 
been found with several 
links of a figure-eight chain 
still running through them 
(Fig. 3).4 These cannot be 
ignored by the theorist 
merely because they are 


Figure 2.—‘Bow-PuLLER” WITH LONG 
SPINE IN Front. 


Figure 3.—Bow-PuLLER” WITH 
(Morse.) 


inconvenient to his hariolations. 
Even this summary account makes evident that we have any- 


1 Morse, op. cit. p. 155: “In forty-two specimens, for example, the single 
spine is longer in fourteen, shorter in thirteen and of the same length as the 
others in fifteen. In some of them the single spine is only half the length of the 
other two.” 

2 Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

3 Morse, op. cit. p. 147. 

4 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 95, fig. 1; Morse, op. cit. pp. 148 and 156; Darem- 
berg et Saglio, s.v. ‘Frenum,’ II, p. 1336, figs. 3285, 3286. 
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thing but a simple task before us. Moreover the range of their 
chronology and provenance upsets more theories than the schol- 
ars who offered them seem to have realized. These objects ap- 
pear among Etruscan, Roman, and Greek remains covering 
many centuries.' The earliest, however, postdate the age of 
bronze.” 

In reviewing the arguments which investigators have put forth 
there is no necessity to meet each with every possible refutation. 
An expert bowman declares that they cannot have served as a 
release for a bowstring.* The shortness of some of the spines 
settles that even for one who is no archer. The same considera- 
tion forbids us to call them either screw drivers‘ or caltrops.® 
More attractive was Strobel’s theory that they were made for 
the control of a horse. But whether worked against the horse’s 
nose,® as he first thought, or under the jaws, as Charvet’ more 
plausibly argued, many cannot be attached in any practical 
fashion,® nor, even if attachable, could they be made effective, 
especially where the prongs are either extreme in length, or are 
blunt, or close together. Similar objections must negative any 
notion that they were ever any part of a bit. Neither of mine, 
for instance, could possibly win favor with such a master of the 


art of frightfulness as a Roman horseman, while, on the other 


1 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 92; Morse, op. cit. p. 148. 

2 Strobel, op. cit. XV, pp. 18-19. 

3 Morse, op. cit. pp. 150-153 and 163. 

* Morse, op. cit. pp. 149, 154, and 164. 

5 Morse, op. cit. pp. 154 and 164 on the tribulus. 

6 Speaking of those with the longer prongs, he says, op. cit. XIV, p. 95: 
“Quelle . . . dovevano premere obliquamente contro il naso del cavallo 
si che la punta solcata o bifida od appariata rimaneva di sotto, era l’inferiore, 
e superiore l’altra od isolata.” Of what he calls the type with shorter pro- 
jections he says: “Questo . . . é@ un poco arcuato si che la seghetta si 
adattava meglio alla volta del naso e doveva premere su di lui non pid obli- 
quamente, ma perpendicolarmente dall’ alto al basso.”” But, as I have already 
remarked, an increased acquaintance with the various types led him to relin- 
quish this division. Cf. p. 25, note 2. 

7B. Charvet, ‘Communication sur un objet appelé par moi gourmette de 
répression,’ Bulletin de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Lyon, VIII, 1889, pp. 70-74. 

8 Morse, op. cit. p. 157. 

® Strobel in his later article, op. cit. XV, p. 24, says: ‘‘Ammetto non solo che 
abbiano servito da seghetta, ma anche da barbazzale; di pid che quelli del tipo 
dentati sieno stati adoperati anche come filetti, cioé posti in bocca agli animali 
per premere su la lingua.’’ But see Morse, op. cit. pp. 158 and 164. Not the 
Saxrbduot txivoe rplBoro of Pollux, I, 148, we may be sure. 
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hand, the prongs of certain others would ruin a horse in a few 
hours. Again, only a minority of the specimens extant could 
be made to serve as spear-throwers,' or as lampwick holders,’ 
or as devices to keep loads from slipping,’ or to secure one’s grip 
on the reins,‘ or as something to be driven into some object,® 
or as shorteners for chains,® as the more detailed discussion in 
Morse’s monograph will demonstrate, if your own mental picture 
of them has not already made it clear. 

Morse’s destructive criticism and his own admission of defeat 
challenged another ethnolo- 
gist Daniel G. Brinton to 
propound a new solution of 
the puzzle.’ His chief in- 
spiration was an uncom- 
monly choice specimen in 
our University Museum 
(Fig. 4),* and in his article 
he decides that his conclu- 
sion is incontrovertible: they 
“part of: the Figure ww UNI- 
offensive armour of the pu- VERSITY MvusEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 
gilist which he chained or 


strapped to the leathern caestus enfolding his hand.’’® A Phila- 
delphian scholar, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, has revived Brinton’s 
suggestion in a Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Museum,'® which 
also possesses a perfect example of the object.’ But there is 
much to controvert their conjecture. 


1 Morse, op. cit. pp. 158 f. and 164. 

2 Morse, op. cit. pp. 159-161 and 164. 

3 Morse, op. cit. p. 164. 

4 Morse, op. cit. pp. 161 f. and 164. 

5 Morse, op. cit. p. 162. 

® Morse, op. cit. pp. 162 f. 

7“The So-called ‘Bow-puller’ Identified as the Greek ybpunt,”’ Bulletin 
of the Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, No. 1, 
June 1897. Cf. Brit. Mus., Cat. of Bronzes, p. 353, Nos. 2893-2898, “the most 
plausible interpretation seems to be that they are the ubpunkes.”’ 

§ Brinton, op. cit. p. 1, ‘obtained by the late Mr. F. C. Macaulay from near 
Orvieto.” 

9 Op. cit. p. 2. 

10 October 1912, pp. 55-59, ‘So-called Bow-pullers.’ 

11 In the Hammer Collection, which also has two fragments of similar ob- 
jects. See op. cit. p. 55. 
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The term pbpyunt, appropriate to any warty excrescence, refers to 
the studs of metal which were first inserted in the thongs of leather 
at a much later age than that to 
which many of our bronzes must 
be attributed, while the “limb- 
piercing, ’’—-yuordpos, —type 
(Fig. 5), which only our longest 
pronged specimens could consti- 

tute, belongs still later.' 
Finally, I may mention that 
Dr. Edward Schumann, a sur- 

IGURE 5.—‘LIMB-PIERCING 

CaEstus. (JUTHNER.) geon of this city, no sooner saw 
mine than he hailed them as ex- 
cellent tooth-keys, and a test on my front teeth demonstrated in a 
painful second that possibility. But alas! there are many with 
which one could not extract a tooth. This, like every other 
hypothesis so far advanced, fails to fit all cases or even a majority 
of them, and I now pass to the constructive portion of my paper. 
First of all may I observe, but with no intention of being cynical 
beyond the limits of ordinary humor, that when an object is 
neither useful nor ornamental, and yet is rather common, it is 


likely to be in some way connected with religion or with near- 
religion, as, for instance, a gargoyle, or an ex-voto oil painting, 


11It was not until the fourth century B.c. that the simple thongs were re- 
placed by a leather gauntlet circled by a hard leather ring, and such weapons 
as the loaded thongs of Vergil’s ingentia septem terga boum plumbo insuto, 
ferroque rigebant (Aen. V, 405 f.) are a still further development. The metal 
balls with “limb-piercing” spikes were used by Romans, and were unknown 
to Greece before imperial times. Cf. Anthol. Pal. XI, 78. It is the Byzantine 
Christodorus who in the fifth century a.p. terms the sbpunt yuordpos. 
Brinton’s mistranslation of Homer, J1. XXIII, 648 ff. led him to imagine that 
loaded thongs were in use even then. Mrs. Stevenson errs in referring (p. 57) 
Paus. VIII, 40,3 and (p. 58) VI, 23, 4 to the pbpynt. 

One may consult on the caestus Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, p. 411 and 
especially the recent article in Liibkers Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums® s.v. 
Compare also Daremberg et Saglio s.v. ‘Pugilatus,’ and Walters, A Class. Dict. 
s.vv. ‘Pugil’ and ‘Caestus.’ Brinton says of those that have a convex base 
(op. cit. p. 2): “The purpose of this was that they could be lashed the more 
firmly on the caestus.”’ The practical boxer might object that this curve, 
particularly if the chain ran beneath it, as in those that have been found, would 
be an unnecessary menace to the bones of the hand. Worse still, the projec- 
tions on many of these little bronzes are much too short even to appear above 
anything that could attach them securely to a caestus. For the chronology 
reference should be made to Jiithner, Ueber Antike Turngerdthe, pp. 65-95. 
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and so I suspect that these so-called bow-pullers are no instruments 
or implements of any kind, but merely amulets for the protection 
of horses and other draft-animals against anything magical and 
diabolical. 

Upon this hypothesis we can readily account for every factor 
which enters into the problem: first, their widespread and long 
continued use from very early times; secondly, their peculiar 
shape; thirdly, that conventionality of form which permits of 
certain disparities in the length of the horns or teeth even in the 
same specimen; fourthly, their occasional decoration with phallic 
symbols, with the heads of animals, especially such as possess 
horns, with the lion, the king of beasts, all of these being pre- 
eminently magic in their character and added therefore to amu- 
lets to intensify their prophylaxis; fifthly, the predominant group- 

ing by threes, a number 
which contains the maxi- 
mum of occult virtue; 
sixthly, the signs of wear 
just where they should be, 
if they were strung on a 
chain or strap connected 
with harness. One speci- 
men, indeed, has grooves 
notched in its rings,' which 
now become explicable as 


intended to prevent the 


slipping of a cord (Fig. 6). 

Seventhly, the theory accounts for their appearance in asso- 
ciation with horse harness in ancient tombs.? 

Amulets antedate history* and their use in harness,‘ in a more 


1 Morse, op. cit. p. 147. 

2 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 97, referring to Crespellani, op. cit. Cf. Morse, op. 
cit. p. 157. 

3 Homer’s reference to moly (Od. X, 305) is perhaps our earliest literary 
allusion to a magical protective of this sort. Cf. Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s.v. 
‘Amuletum’; Seligmann, Der Bése Blick und Verwandtes, II, p. 140; Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. ‘Magic (Greek and Roman),’ the 
introduction to K. F. Smith’s excellent monograph. Cf. also Hastings, op. cit. 
s.v. ‘Charms and Amulets (Hebrew),’ p. 440, § 3; Cartailhac, Les Ages Préhis- 
toriques de l’Espagne et du Portugal, p. 98; Elworthy, Horns of Honour, p. 74. 

4 We may instance the boar tusks found in the Crimea (Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 
‘Amuletum,’ p. 254), the phalerae of the Romans (ibid. p. 255) and perhaps in 
Judges, VIII, 26 ‘‘the chains that were about their camels’ necks.’”’ See The 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 546. 
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or less disguised! form, will never cease until harness itself goes out 
of existence and animals are directed, shall I say, by wireless or 
by mere thought transference. In some lands the bits of bright 
metal are still frankly recognized as prophylactics against the 
evil eye, as notably, for instance in much of Italy,? but in our 
own harnesses what passes, for example, as a purely orna- 
mental crescent® is in reality, of course, of the same super- 
stitious origin. 

Allowing for the slight conventionalizing that is so common in 
the designing of amulets,‘ we may best liken the projections in 
ours to horns,® generally fully grown, but in some cases the bud- 
ding type which graced that haedus of Horace’s ode, cui frons 
turgida cornibus primis. A few have the shape of another favorite 
sort of ancient charm, the shark’s tooth. There is furthermore 
one specimen which projects not a triad of horns but the complete 
head of a horned animal (Fig. 7),’ so that it would be utterly 
. useless for the utilitarian purposes that scholars have conjectured. 
This, I venture to say, almost constitutes in itself alone sufficient 
proof that my interpretation is correct. Note, too, that what 
are unmistakable amulets frequently combine in themselves a 


1 Of course, the fundamental or original purpose of the object may have 
been to avert the evils of magic, even when the owner ascribes some other 
power to it, as ¢.g., in the case of the wolf’s tooth attached to a horse that 
makes him tireless (Pliny N. H. XXVIII, 19, 78). See Dar. et Sagl. s.v, 
‘Amuletum,’ p. 254. 

2 Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 10. For similar harness ornaments cf. Selig- 
mann, Der Bése Blick und Verwandtes, II, p. 22; Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs 
Grecs et Romains, II, p. 509, fig. 3. 

*The pnvicxa and lunulae of the ancients. The “round tires like the 
moon” of Isaiah III, 18, may have been amulets. R. Park, The Evil Eye, 
Thanatology, and Other Essays, p. 19, would connect the use of horns as an 
amulet with the power of the crescent moon of Diana; so, too, Elworthy 
Horns of Honour, pp. 10-12. 

‘For instance, the horn may now have as its substitute a tooth, a cock’s spur, 
or even a crab’s claw; the Devil recognizes them all as having the thwarting 
intent. Similarly (according to Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 140) the horse shoe 
is nought but the crescent: in both the power is in the horns. 

5 Those which have beak-like points (Strobel, op. cit. XV, p. 14, “la punta 
rostrata od uncinata”) in particular resemble the horns of various animals. 
A splendid specimen of this sort is in the Boston Art Museum. 

* Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 211, quoting Dodwell, Classical Tour, II, p. 34. 
Cf. Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 136. 

7 From Morse, op. cit. p. 160. It is in the British Museum. See Brit. Mus. 
Cat. of Bronzes, p. 353, No. 2893; ‘‘ An ibex’s head ” 
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number of separately avertive charms (Fig. 8),' e.g., a crescent,” 
horns,* the head of a cornute animal,‘ or phallic symbols,® pre- 
cisely as do the decorated examples among those that we are 
discussing. 

Long study in the literature of magic makes me hesitate to 


FiaurE 8.—AMULET 
Figure WITH COMBINATION OF 
Heap oF ANIMAL. (MOoRrsE.) Cuarms. (SELIGMANN.) 


trace the exact connection that may exist between the phallus 
and the horn, two forms of charms that seem to be immemorially 
universal and second to none in potency, nor will I press the pos- 
sibility that the apparent horns of these particular amulets are in 


1 Otto Jahn, Ber. Sachs. Ges. XVII, 1855, ‘Ueber den Aberglauben des bésen 
Blicks bei den Alten,’ p. 76: ‘Man suchte nun die prophylaktische Kraft 
dieses Symbols durch mancherlei Umbildungen zu verstirken, indem man 
mehrere mit einander verband.’”’ Thus the well known votive hands are sur- 
charged with amulets. See in Baumeister Denkm. s.v. ‘Amulett,’ and Selig- 
mann, op. cit. II, p. 352, and on the phallus oculatus, ibid. I, p. 201, fig. 193. 

2 Seligmann, op. cit. p. 138. 

*For their magic influence compare Pliny N. H. XI, 28, 34 and XXX, 
15, 47. 

‘It was the horns, of course, that did the work. See Seligmann, op. cit. II, 
p. 128, Morse, op. cit. p. 159. The former lists on pp. 113 and 127 Bock, 
Widder, Ziege, Gemse, Steinbock, Ochse, Kuh, and Stier as possessing horns 
of power according to the magic lore of various peoples. 

5 Consult Pliny N. H. XIX, 4, 19 on satyrica signa and in general Jahn, op. 
cit. pp. 58 and 68. So the Italian unites in one object the manofica and 
phallus. Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 227; cf. 229. 

* Note for example that children were protected not only by a phallus 
(Pliny N. H. XXVIII, 4, 7: illos religione tutatur et fascinus) but also by 
the dentated horns of scarabaei (Pliny N. H. XI, 28, 34: cornua praelonga 
, infantium etiam remediis ex cervice suspenduntur. XXX, 15, 47: 
scarabaeorum cornua grandia denticulata adalligata iis amuleti naturam ob- 
tinent). 
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their ultimate origin fascina.'_ The genius who makes the defin- 
itive analysis of the illimitable evidence must take into account 
not merely the long, unbroken tradition of corniform objects from 
the prehistoric bronze tutuli? down to the horn that dangles to-day 
from the Neapolitan watch-chain,* but also certain gestures which 
the ancients originated,‘ which Christian art permits even to the 
hand of God, outstretched from the sky,® which the Italian still 
makes in insult or as a protection against witchcraft.6 Nor can 
the investigator ignore the obelisks of Egypt, or, at any rate, their 
use in Rome, nor even, as some will have it, the church spires of 
Puritanical New England.’ But wearing no safeguard myself, 
I do not intend to embark on this sea of troubles. 

Much lore has been gathered concerning the peculiar potency 
in religion and in magic of the number three.* We need note 
only a few instances that are somewhat pertinent to our own prob- 
lem. Thus we find the fascinum tripled on prehistoric walls at 


1The modern Italian correlates the two. Cf. Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 
136: “Der Neapolitaner, der diesen Talisman (i.e., a horn) nicht bei sich hat, 
spricht dafiir das Wort corno oder corna aus (im Italienischen Argot bezeichnet 
corno auch das minnliche Glied) oder er macht . . . mit der Hand eine 
Geste die man far le corna nennt.”’ 

? Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 135. For early amulets see also Elworthy, op. 
cit. pp. 131, fig. 19; 145, figs. 35-37, and 201, fig. 78. 

3 Included would be the scarab (ef. e.g., Anton. Lib. 22 and Hesych. s.v. 
xepauBndov), and the phallus, which was anciently attached to the chariot 
of the triumphing general as the medicus invidiae par excellence (Plin. 
N. H. XXVIII, 4, 39), just as the Italian carter still suspends a horn beneath 
his wagon or, if a wine cart, sometimes from beneath its folding hood. Is the 
horn as the chief Italian amulet a refined survival in some cases of the phallic 
symbol? Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 114. 

‘For the possible connections between the insulting and avertive gesture of 
“‘making horns” at somebody and the corniform amulets reference may be 
made to Dar. et Sagl. s.v. ‘Fascinum,’ p. 988; for the sticking out of the middle 
finger, the digitus infamis, as a phallic symbol, Jahn, op. cit. p. 82. 

5 Pictured in Seligmann op. cit. I, p. 385, fig. 71. R. Park will have it that 
the sacerdotal extension of two or three fingers as a symbolic sign is in origin 
phallic (op. cit. pp. 25-26). 

6 Schlesinger, Geschichte des Symbols, p. 437. 

7 On phallic columns, see Jahn, op. cit. p. 74, note 181; Lang, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion, Il, p. 275, and Paus. VI, 26,5. Of course, it is a mooted question 
about the obelisks. Compare De Visser, De Graecorum Diis non Referentibus 
Speciem Humanum, p. 23 and Movers, Die Phénizier, I, pp. 570 ff. 

* Usener, ‘Dreiheit,’ Rhein. Mus. LVIII, pp. 1 ff.; Elworthy, op. cit. pp. 
405f.; and E. Tavenner, ‘Three as a Magic Number in Latin Literature,’ 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. XLVII, 1916, pp. 117-143. 
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Grottatore' and over the gate at Alatri,? three half-moons and 
three phalli grouped on a bronze ox-head found at Herculaneum,’ 
triads appearing in the formulae of magic curses,‘ and a reference 
in Augustine (Ep. XVII, 1) to the extension of three fingers to ward 
off danger. The efficacy of the number in connection with safe- 
guarding horses is, of course, widely attested for modern times. 
Sometimes it involves spitting three times. In Pomerania a 
horse that has been overlooked or eyebitten, and becomes balky 
can be induced to move, if one knots the whiplash and then makes 
with it the sign of the cross over him thrice.’ In Scotland’ you 
cure an ailing horse by putting your hand on him and saying: 


Thrie bitters has the bitt 

In the tung, the eye, the heart,—that’s worst. 
Other thrie, thy best mon be 

In the name 


Thrie thinges hath the forspokin 
Heart, tung and eye, almost; 
Thrie thinges sall the mend agane 
Father, sorie and Holie Ghost. 


Verily “‘alle guten Dinge sind drei.’’ ® 


1 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 155. I am reminded of the Triphallus of Naevius 
(Gell, IT, 19,6), Varro’s wepl &ppevérnros, and Aristophanes’ Tpidddns}; 
Triphallus=Priapus (Auct. Priap. 83. 9). Cf., too, Tribacelus of Naevius. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie s.v. ‘Amuletum’; Baumeister, Denkm. 
III, p. 1702, fig. 1783. 

3 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 264. ‘ 

‘Especially important is Audollent, Defizionum Tabellae, pp. LXXVII- 
LXXVIII, particularly his note 7. 

5 Similarly in antiquity Pliny N. H. XXVIII, 4, 7: terna despuere prae- 
dicatione in omni medicina mos est atque effectus adiuvare. Cf. Seligmann, 
op. cit. II, p. 209. 

Ibid. I, p. 344. 

7 Tbid. I, p. 382. 

8 Above all in Italian superstitions. Compare, for example, in the work of 
our chief authority in such matters Giuseppe Pitré, La Jettatura ed il Ma- 
Vocchio in Sicilia, p. 7, the charm that should be uttered as one makes the sign 
of the horns: Cornu, gran cornu, ritortu cornu, 

Russa la pezza, tortu lu cornu, 
Ti fazzu scornu: 
Vaju e ritornu, 
Cornu! cornu! cornu! 
and the prescription: e si sputa tre volte con forza: ppu! ppu! pppul: 
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Of course, doubling or tripling the prophylactic elements in a 
charm multiplies its efficacy. Both the horn and the phallic 
symbol are frequently so treated.! Could any design be devised 
better fitted to concentrate a number of them in their proper 
position upon an amulet than this which our bronzes display, two 
rings separated by the base from which the projections spring? 

Excepting his own children nothing that belonged to a Greek 
or a Roman seemed to him to need such protection against the 
menace of magic? as did his domestic animals and more especially 
his horse.2 The ubiquity of the superstition is attested still, not 
only for such countries as China, India, Turkey, and Egypt, but 
for the British Isles. Italy, indeed, recognizes as a special 
breed of eye-biters the jettatori di cavalli.6 It has, therefore, 
struck me that it is not without significance for my problem that 
the metae, or rounding-posts in the Circus Maximus with their 
hitherto unexplained grouping of three conical columns, most 
resemble the little bronzes that we are studying. From the 
standpoint of symmetry there was no compelling reason why 
they should be three in number.’ Four would have satisfied 


1 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 202, refers to an amulet with three horns. Cf. R. P. 
Knight, The Symbolic Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, pp. 98 and 172. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit. sv. ‘Amuletum’; Seligmann, op. cit. I, pp. 214 
and 279; II, p. 18. The effect of-magic upon an animal is vividly described 
in Vegetius, Mulom. V, 73: fascinatum animal triste est, gravatur incessu, 
macescit et nisi subvenerit incidet in morbum. 

*Smith, Dict. of Antig. s.v. ‘Phalerae’; Seligmann, op. cit. I, p. 213; El- 
worthy, op. cit. p. 194, who pictures many amulets for horses in figures 83-84. 

4 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 10. Of course, many other lands might be listed; 
Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 128. 

5 Seligmann, op. cit. I, p. 213. 

* For the form cf. Curtius, VIII, 11, 6-39 and Livy XXXVII, 27, 7. The 
ancient monuments which picture the metae have been often figured in our 
manuals. Cf. Roscher, Ausfihrliches Lexikon, s.v. ‘Poseidon,’ p. 2898, fig. 26; 
Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, II, p. 18; p. 226, fig. 2; p. 296, 
fig. 2; p. 500; III. p. 45, fig. 4; p. 237, fig. 4; p. 367, fig. 5; p. 368, figures 1 
and 2; p. 369, fig. 1; Espérandieu Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule 
Romaine, I, p. 377, fig. 590; Hiibner, ‘Musaico di Barcellona raffigurante 
Giuochi Circensi,’ Annali dell’ Instituto, XX XV, 1863, Tav. D; Zangemeister, 
Ibid. XLII, 1870, ‘Relievo di Foligno,’ pp. 236 and 246 with Tav. d’agg. 
LM, which shows the columns bending inward so that they seem even more 
like some of the tripled prongs of our bronzes. 

7In the many monumental representations of the metae I can find only one 
exception, a quintuple arrangement such as rarely also appears in the amulet; 
see in Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 19. 
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appearances; for, as you recall, the base on which they stood was 
commonly separated from the spina or dividing wall of the arena 
by a space.!. Why, too, should there not have been but a single 
upright as in the hippodromes of Hellas?? 

But the location as well as the form and number of the metae- 
pillars suggests their amuletic origin and purpose. Nowhere was 
magic so dangerous as in a public gathering where you could not 
readily single out the person who “overlooked” you. Horse- 
racing and superstition have always paired,* and no Roman circus 
could be too carefully guarded against perils of an occult sort. In 
particular the charioteers in the days of unscrupulous partisan- 
ship had something worse to dread than the meta (-que) fervidis 
evitata rotis.t There were, for instance, those defixiones’ which 
rivals used in order to stay the flight of the horses, wreck the cars, 
and kill the drivers. In these spells, the critical place in the 
course, indicated in a special formula,’ is precisely the rounding- 
posts. There, too, in the Greek hippodrome, Poseidon in the 


1 Dar. et Sagl. s.v. ‘Circus,’ p. 1188, fig. 1515; p. 1189, fig. 1517; p. 1190. 

2 The column was sometimes movable so as to be less likely to cause an 
upset; Dar. et Sagl. s.v. ‘Hippodrome,’ p. 200. At Olympia a column sur- 
mounted by a bronze Hippodamia (Paus. VI, 20, 8) stood at one end, the round 
altar of Taraxippos at the other, according to Baumeister, Denkm. s.v. ‘ Hip- 
podrom,’ but some disagree with the latter statement. See Frazer’s note on 
the passage in Pausanias. 

3 From one of the letters of Cassiodorus (Var. Epist. III, 51) we learn of 
a charioteer whose victories were so uninterrupted that he was thought to 
owe them to witchcraft. Tertullian (De Spect. 8) would connect the word 
circus with Circe, the sorceress. 

4 Horace, Od. I, 1, 4-5. 

5 For a list of “‘tabellae in agitatores (et venatores) immissae” see Audollent, 
op. cit. p. xc. 

6 ‘Inscriptions Imprécatoires trouvées 4 Carthage,’ B. C. H. XII, 1888, 
p. 295: “demon qui ic conversans trado tibi os equos ut deteneas illos et impli- 
centur nec se movere possent. Cf. Amm. Marc. XXVI, 3, 3; XXVIII, 1 and 4; 
also Battle, ‘Magical Curses,’ Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc., Special Session, 1894, 
p. lvi. 

7 B.C. H. XII, p. 300: &pracov abrods & lilwy dpudtwv orpepor 
éxi viv, wa rectrwoar Tod lawodpéuov be 
éy rots kaumrijpow pera TOD odparos civ Tots obs See in 
Audollent, op. cit. p. 319, lines 42ff. 

® Pollak’s theory (Hippodromica, pp. 85-102) that the sudden sight of their 
shadows scared the horses is absurd. See Dar. et Sagl. s.v. ‘Hippodrome.’ 
The superstitious thought that something beneath the altar had the myste- 
rious influence for harm; Paus. VI, 20, 8, who, however, puts the altar at the 
passage through the bank. . 
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character of Taraxippos'—for surely that is the proper identifica. 
tion of the demon of the smashup*—did his worst to scare the 
steeds.* Quite fittingly, therefore, the Romans would erect at 
those strategic and crucial points in the course their triple ‘pro- 
tections. According to what seems to me the less acceptable 
theory they imported their circus games from Thurii,‘ in which 
case the origin of these metae might be Greek. But a more likely 
tradition traces the Judi to the Etruscans,® whose sway in matters 
of religion and of superstition® was so pervasive in Roman civi- 
lization. The rounding-pillars, at first perhaps movable,’ were 
finally made permanent and might receive considerable orna- 
mentation. But their peculiar form calls for a more detailed 
explanation. 

Let us begin with the god Consus, at whose games, the Con- 
sualia, tradition dates the Rape of the Sabines.* He was in- 
dubitably a god of the stored crops.® His pairing originally 
with Ops has been established, and the derivation from the root 


1 He was dreaded also in one form or another at Delphi, the Isthmus, and 
Nemea; see respectively Paus. X, 37, 4; VI, 20, 8; VI, 20,19. At the Isthmus 
Glaucus was the Taraxippos. 

2In Lycophron, 42 ff. we hear of earthborn Ischenus as Taraxippos; cf. 
Tzetzes on this. Some made Pelops the terrifier at Olympia (Hesych. s. v. 
Tapaitrmos). Evidently the ancients were in doubt; cf. Paus. VI, 20, 8, who 
gives many guesses, but decides for Poseidon. 

’ Dio Chrys. Orat. XXXII, Vol. I, p. 426 Dind. 

‘Tac. Ann. XIV, 21. 

5 Livy, I, 35; Cic. De Rep. II, 20, 36. 

*K. F. Smith, op. cit. p. 276. 

7 Suet. Caes. 39. Pictured in Muzik und Perschinka, Kunst und Leben im 
Altertum, p. 148, fig. 5. 

8 Cf. eg. Livy I, 9. Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 208 f. notes the jollity 
and license that characterize the completion of the harvest and the tendency 
at that time to sexual aberrations. Mommsen, ‘Rémische Forschungen, II, 
pp. 474 f., seeing in Consus a chthonian deity of productivity, notes the ap- 
propriateness of dating the rape at that time, when a festival was being held 
to placate him and to prevent sterility. Schwegler, Rémische Gesch. II, p. 471, 
argues that tradition has simply dated back the circus games to Romulus’ 
time from the reign of Tarquin, when they were really introduced from Etruria; 
but informal racing with mules and horses may have been very early. Seeley 
in his edition of Book I of Livy, notes on I, 9 and I, 35, remarks on the histo- 
rian’s attempt to evade the difficulty. 

® Wissowa, De Feriis Anni Romanorum Vetustissimi. Cf. Fowler, The 
Religious Experiences of the Roman People, pp. 285 and 482. 
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which appears in condere' must be preferred to various ancient 
conjectures.? As a deity of vegetation, Consus came naturally 
by his equestrian games. The fact that horse racing had long 
been recognized in Greece as appropriate to the god Poseidon‘ 
makes the Roman identification’ of Consus and Neptune quite 
comprehensible. Of course, Poseidon himself as a god of mois- 
ture® played his own réle as a benefactor of agriculture,’ @urd\uwos, 
but I am hardly of the opinion that that furthered the assimila- 
tion much, if at all. Of real importance, however, to our problem 
is the fact that on the spina in the Circus Maximus appeared the 
statues of Seia, Segetia, and Messia,® three other divine assistants 
to the agriculturist, while Pollentia,® goddess of power,’ also lent 
her influence in this circus. Why may we not, therefore, seek the 
origin of the metae-pillars in a symbol of reproduction and of 
power that was universally regarded as the best sort of prophy- 
lactic against witchcraft, as well as of peculiar appropriateness to 
any agricultural festival?" The ceremonies, for instance, which 


1Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, p. 161; Aust, Die Religion der 
Rémer, p. 141; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc. s.v. ‘Consus.’ His altar at the lower 
end, the south turning-post, of the Circus Maximus, was kept covered (cf. ¢.g. 
Tert. de Spect. 5 and 8) except during the races. 

2 A dozen passages connect it with consilium. 

3 Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 208, but especially Mannhardt, op. cit. p. 172: 
“Doch nicht allein in Nordeuropa war das Erntefeste mit Wettlauf oder 
Wettritt verbunden. In Rom gingen die Circusspiele von demselben aus.” 
Mules probably figured more importantly than horses; Paul. Diac. p. 148, but 
ef. Dion. Hal. I, 33. Ordinary farm animals had a rest (Plut. Quaest. R. 48). 

4 Especially in Thessaly; see Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, p. 14 
and for the theories about this, pp. 21 f. 

5 Mommsen, Rémische Forsch. II, p. 43. 

* Farnell, op. cit. IV, p. 7. Neptune, the old Roman god had nothing to do 
with the sea, but was honored as a deity of moisture by the Neptunalia at the 
height of the dry season, when his aid was most necessary to the agriculturist. 
Cf. Aust, op. cit. p. 177; Roscher, op. cit. s.v. ‘Neptunus,’ p. 202. 

7 For his association with agriculture in art see Farnell, op. cit. p. 57. 

8 Pliny N. H. XVIII, 2, 7-8: Tert. De Spect. 8. 

® Livy, XXXIX, 7, 8. 

10 Preller, Rémische Mythologie, I1, p. 213; Roscher, op. cit. s.v. ‘Indigita- 
menta,’ p. 183: ‘Ferner scheint die Pollentia . . . ein von dem in den 
Wettkimpfen des Circus Auftretenden verehrten Indiges des pollere gewesen 
zu sein welcher der Praestitia und der Praestana zu vergleichen ist.” 

11 The phallus was the distinctive attribute of Mutunus Tutunus and Pri- 
apus. On the utility of satyrica signa in gardens see Pliny N. H. XIX, 50. 
The Paphian Aphrodite was worshipped in the guise of a meta or umbilicus; 
see De Visser op. cit. p. 43, and Tac. Hist. II, 3. 
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Augustine, De Civ. Dei, VII, 1, ascribes to Lavinium, make suffi- 
ciently clear the farmer’s attitude towards this most puissant 
symbol. It is at least worth noting also that obelisks were a 
favored decoration for the top of the spina,! and were certainly 
more than a decoration in the estimation of spectators.2, The 
circus could hardly be over-protected against magic.* 

We have reached now our final practical question: how did 
they attach the amulet to a horse? It is partially answered by 
the presence of links of a chain in several surviving specimens.‘ 
They might be strung on anywhere to suit the owner’s fancy. 
We have, for instance, an ancient representation of a half-moon 
amulet close to the horse’s chest.5 Gratius Faliscus® tells us 
how they attached similar charms to the necks of hunting dogs. 
A handsome specimen like that which our University Museum 
possesses may have figured as a part of a headstall, with the one 
spine facing the front, of course, so as to display and make the 
most of its avertive decoration. Most of them, indeed, would 
serve admirably in that position as a socket to hold such protect- 


1 See the illustrations of ancient monuments referred to above, p. 36, note 6. 

2 Tert. De Spect. 8. 

3 Maass, Die Tagesgétter in Rom und den Provinzen, p. 167: “Die Tatsache 
steht jetzt fest dass die Tagesgétter oder die Planeten als solche in den rémischen 
Thermen und Cirkus, jene erweislich seit Trajan, diese ungewiss seit wann, 
bildlich dargestellt und verehrt zu werden pflegten und die dort verkehrende 
Bevélkerung wirksam unter ihren magischen Schutz zu nehmen.”’ 

‘See p. 27, note 4. 

5Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 138; Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Trajansdule, 
Taf.cv. See in literature, Stat. Theb. IX, 688: 

nemorisque notae sub pectore primo 
tactantur, niveo lunata monilia dente 
where the Scholiast comments on lunata: in modum lunae curvata (cf. Smith, 
Dict. of Antiq. s.v. ‘Phalerae’). Again, on the neck of a tame stag, Calp. 
Ecl. VI, 43: 
rutiloque monilia torque 
extrema cervice natant ubi pendulus apri 
dens sedet et nives distinguit pectora luna. 
6 Cynegeticon I, 400: 
non illa metus solatia falsi 
tam longam trazere fidem. collaribus ergo 
sunt qui lucifugae cristas inducere maelis 
tussere aut sacris conserta monilia conchis, 
et vivum lapidem et circa meletesia nectunt 
curalia et magicis adiutas cantibus herbas. 
ac sic affectus oculique venena maligni 
vicit tutela pax impetrata deorum. 
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ive ornaments as South Italian horses still wear, for instance, the 
long pheasant tail which nods defiance to the whole world of devils, 
as the animal runs.!_ The superstitious still place horns there,? 


FicurE 9.—ORNAMENT ON 
Horse’s Heap. (GuUHL FicureE 10.—Fork on APEX 
AND KONER.) or HELMET. (ELWORTHY.) 


and ancient representations of horses picture a special holder at 
just that spot between the ears, making an ornament out of a 


lock of hair (Fig. 9). Another natural place to fasten it would 


1On these feathers compare Elworthy, op. cit. pp. 202 and 206. In Tal- 
mudical times the Jews used to protect their horses by such a xpouerwridtot 
as it were, namely a fox’s tail or a crimson plume fastened between the eyes: 
see Jewish Encyclopedia s.v. ‘Amulet.’ 

2 Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 136. Elworthy, op. cit. p. 209, comments on the 
small branching horns that are placed between the ears of Neapolitan cab horses. 

%See in particular Millin, Galerie Mythologique, I, pl. xxx, fig. 93; pl. 
lx, fig. 234; II, pl. xcii, fig. 93; exxxv, fig. 498; Reinach, Répertoire de 
Reliefs Grecs et Romains, III, p. 369, fig. 1, but also for various animals I, p. 237; 
II. p. 204; II, p. 281; Carl Robert, Der Made Silen (Hallisches Winckelmanns- 
programm) p. 24; Smith, Dict. of Antigq. s. v. ‘Ampyx’; Dar. et Sagl. I, p. 251, 
figures 298-299; Espérandieu Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule 
Romaine, II, p. 215, fig. 1240. In Heydemann, Zeus in Gigantenkampf, the 
plate, reproducing a picture from an Apulian vase of about 225-175 B. o., 
shows horses with various upright ornaments or amulets between the ears, 
one of them with a trifurcate end. Our amulets might in some cases serve as 
the support for the top of the horse’s mane, or forelock, erected as we see it in 
the works of art; for, as is well known, charms do not lose their efficacy by 
being in part or wholly concealed. Note finally that helmets seem sometimes 
to have had a small square fork at the apex (Fig. 10) on which to affix some 
prophylactic device or ornament; Elworthy, op. cit. p. 201; Wagner, Antike 
Bronzen der Grossherzoglich Badischen Alterthiimersammlung in Karlsruhe, 
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be between the animal’s shoulders with the horns directed out- 
wards. In fact, we may suspect that it is precisely one of these 
amulets that is described in an epigram of Philodemus: 


Tov Te oTépvois Kdopov ddovToddpov 


One that was set in this position the Greeks would probably call 
& 

And now, having relieved my mind of all I know and of all I 
dare surmise about these diabolical puzzles, I may sum up as 
follows. Their general likeness to one another indicates that 
they were intended for some one purpose, which could not have 
been any that the antiquarians have hitherto proposed. Their 
identification as amulets, while it satisfies all the conditions 
imposed by minor diversities in their structure, does not preclude 
the possibility that they may have had sometimes a secondary 
use for some utilitarian or ornamental service, for instance, as 
a socket on a headstall or as a support for an ornamental ar- 
rangement of a horse’s forelock. The earliest specimens may be 
coeval with such prehistoric “‘horns of salvation” as the tutuli. 
I identify the projections as horns, which are often like other 
occult symbols more or less conventionalized. The prevalent 
number is three, as the prescriptions of magic have always made 
popular, the multiplying of the horns also heightening the po- 
tency of the symbol as in the case of other charms. The same 
motive is responsible for the addition of phalli, cornute heads, 
and the like, such as are often found as amulets, to increase their 
avertive powers. These bronzes have actually been found with 
the remains ofharness. Their form recalls that of the metae which 
constituted the rounding-posts for chariots in the circus races. 
Since Consus was a god of agriculture and had similar deities 
associated with him in the Circus Maximus, one may think of 
these pillars as having been originally phalli, the most powerful 
of all amulets as well as the symbol of the reproductive powers 


plates 17 and 20, in the first of which the holder is between two imitation 
horns. A three pronged iron was also occasionally inserted in the top of a 
sepulchral cippus, Espérandieu, op. cit. II, p. 337, fig. 1470. Curious is Addi- 
son’s remark in the Spectator No. 59. ‘For the same Reason it is thought 
that the Forelock of the Horse in the Antick Equestrian Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius represents at a Distance the Shape of an Owl, to intimate the Coun- 
try of the Statuary, who, in all probability, was an Athenian.” For a pos- 
sible representation of our amulets on the dischi sacri see Elworthy, Horus of 
Honour, fig. 162, 163, 166, and 299. 
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of nature. Their maintenance in the circus along with other 
prophylactics of a similar sort, of which I find mention, would be 
due to the peculiar dangers from magic which threatened the 
charioteers and also, in consequence of their enormous numbers, 
the spectators themselves. While a connection between the horn 
symbol and the fascinum or phallus seems to me probable, I 
venture upon no attempt to demonstrate it. Whatever its origin 
the horn type of amulet has always been a favorite protection 
for horses, which, next to children, are man’s possession most 
defenceless against witchcraft. The peculiar construction of 
these particular amulets adapts them to stringing on chains, such 
as have been found in them, or to attachment by the rings. 
Archaeological remains somewhat support our belief in their use 
in the headstall of the animal, and at least one passage in literature 
seems to describe a rpoorepvidiov of this sort. 
Watton Brooks McDANIEgEL. 
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A POLYCLITAN STATUE AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


[Puatres I-II] 


A sTaTUE of a youth, about life size, with marked Polyclitan 
characteristics has been in the possession of Wellesley College 
since 1905, when, from funds generously contributed by Miss 
Hannah Parker Kimball, it was purchased for the Farnsworth 
Museum of Art, where it is the most noteworthy of a small but 
interesting collection of ancient marbles. Although the figure 
has suffered sadly from weathering and careless treatment, it 
cannot fail to make a rare impression by the simple dignity and 
restfulness of its pose, and the intellectual quality of its expres- 
sion. The theme which was chosen by the sculptor is simple, a 
young man, athletic but not overtrained, standing easily on his 
right foot with the left resting flat on the ground a little at the 
side, looking downward to the right, perhaps holding in his left 
hand an object of such slight importance that he pays no atten- 
tion to it,—a youth caught in a moment of leisure and medita- 
tion (PLats I).! 

As was the fate of many of the statues which were unearthed 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the missing por- 
tions of our figure had been restored without due regard for their 
correctness, as may be seen from the description in the catalogue 
of Matz-Duhn.? 


1T am greatly indebted to the Administration of Wellesley College and the 
Art Department for permission to publish this statue, and wish especially to 
express my appreciation of the generosity which made it possible to have the 
head removed from the torso, without which the proof of my thesis would 
have been impossible. Thanks are also due to Professor Paul Wolters for in- 
formation which enabled me to trace the earlier history of the marble. 

2 Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, No. 1000. “ Etwas iiber Igr. Voll- 
kommen nakt; von kriiftigem Kérperbau. R. Standbein neben ein Tronk; das 
1. Bein ist stark zur Seite gesetzt. Der 1. Arm geht nieder, der r. thut dies 
bis zum Ellenbogen, der Unterarm geht aufwiirts und die Hand findet sich 
etwa der Schulter gegeniiber. Der Kopf hat den Typus des Doryphoros (mit 
getheilter Stirn) doch ist er auf einem zwischengeflickten Hals aufgesetzt und 
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The Roman dealer and worker in marble through whom the 
statue was purchased, apparently removed most of these earlier 
additions, and made some adjustments in the position of the 
head. The breaks in the neck, the right shoulder, and the left 
leg, as well as many minor disfigurements on the surface were 
filled in with colored plaster. The weight of the figure as it is 
now placed on the pedestal is thrown too far to its left, a position 
which detracts from the impression of rest otherwise made by it. 

The material is a fine-grained marble which has weathered 
into a soft brown tint, except where the surface has been tam- 
pered with, as on the breast which has been so treated as to 
give it a hard cold appearance. The original surface is however 
preserved,—well-polished but not brilliant,—on the top of the 
shoulders, the arm, and on much of the torso and legs. Both the 
head and the torso have suffered from dripping water which has 
worn deep furrows down the left side. The hair on the right side 
of the head is worn down much as if it had lain partly exposed in 
the earth and been trodden upon, while the left side behind the 
ear has marks of weathering which are not continued on the torso 
below, showing that the head and the torso were not subjected to 
the same conditions. The lobes of the ears have been at some 
time cut off. 


The right arm was originally made in one piece with part of 
the shoulder, and the deep square dowel-hole by which it was 


somit seine Zuhérigkeit zweifelhaft, (jedoch stimmt der Kérper mit dem Char- 
acter des Kopfes vollkommen iiberein). Erginzt sind am Kopf Nase und 
Kinn. Modern, ausser dem Hals, der ganze r. Arm mit einem Stiick der 
Schulter, der 1. Unterarm, beide Unterbeine, der Tronk und der Basis.’ 
The principal measurements of the statue are:— 
Height of Head, 
Length of eyes and distance between them, 
Length of torso, 
Distance between nipples, 
Left leg to knee, 
Height of figure as it stands, 
Estimated height of original, 
Below are corresponding measurements of the Doryphorus and of the 


Idolino. 
Doryphorus Idolino Wellesley 


Total height 1.980 1.500 ca. 1.890 


Distance between eyes 0.04 0.0318 0.034 
Length of face 0.20 0.147 0.189 


Distance between nipples 0.31 0.215 0.267 | 
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fastened is seen in the torso (Fig. 1). Here, and at the end of 
the stump of the left arm, are surface cuttings which were used 


Figure 
Ricut 


when the restorations were made. 
There is a break in the upper 
right shoulder, and the left leg is 
also broken away from the torso, 
but these parts are correctly 
joined. The left leg is slightly in 
front of the right, not in the same 
plane as is the case with the 
Doryphorus and Diadumenus. 

The left arm is thrown back 
and is well separated from the 
torso, a position which suggests 
that it was slightly bent at the 
elbow, and that the left hand held 
some weight. The swelling of the 
trapeziusmuscle between the neck 
and the deltoid, as well as the 
greater projection of the left clav- 
icle indicates the same possibility, 
especially as the right shoulder, so 
far as its fragmentary condition 
allows us to judge, is much flatter 
(Fig. 2). Such a prominence of 
the left shoulder, combined with 
the flatness of the right, is found 
in both the Doryphorus and the 
Diadumenus, but is more marked 
in the latter.! This, like the 
greater contraction of the muscles 
of the right leg noticeable in our 
statue is one of the means of pro- 
ducing greater ‘‘swing,”’ and is 
more marked in figures which 
emphasize the chiastic or other 
free positions. 

The right hand hung passive, 


near the leg, as we infer from the flat outline of the shoulder, and 
1 Petersen, ‘Il Diadumeno di Policleto. B.Com. Rom. XVIII, 1890, pp. 


185-192. 
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the fact that, while there are no “puntelli’’ to support the arm, 
a surface of plaster on the outer side of the right leg suggests 


that one may have been 
broken or cut away at that 
point. 

The statue belongs to the 
series of Polyclitan figures 
classed by Furtwingler as the 
Athlete standing in repose." A 
more complete list is given by 
Lippold,? who has kindly 
called my attention to another 
head in Aix. Only two of the 
heads are now on torsos of the 
type: one in the Vatican,‘ and 
the other at Wellesley College. 
It will be remembered that 
Von Duhn, although he con- 
ceded the exact correspondence 
in style and proportions of our 
statue, repeated the grave 
doubts of Matz as to whether 


the head belonged to the torso, 
basing his judgment on the in- 
sertion of the neck. There is 
great uncertainty in the case 
of the Vatican replica too, not 


1 Meisterwerke, pp. 493 ff.; Master- 
pieces, pp. 281 ff. 

2‘Zu Polyklet.’ Jb. Arch. I. 
XXIII, 1908, 203-208. The head 
A 10 in Lippold’s series is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Cf. B. 
Metr. Mus. III, 1908, p. 7, fig. 7. 

3 Espérandieu, Recueil général des 


Figure STATUE: 
Back. 


basreliefs, statues et bustes de la Gaule romaine, III, 2499. 

‘Amelung, Skulpturen d. Vaticanischen Museums; Galleria delle” statue, 
No. 251. Amelung has suggested (text to Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen, No. 1137) 
that the head and torso, although not from the same statue, are both replicas 
from the same type, that which Furtwingler established. He has more re- 
cently expressed his conviction after seeing photographs of our statue, that we 


have both parts of the same statue. 


{ 
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only because of a similar insertion, but more significantly, 
because the marble of the head differs from that of the torso. 
We must therefore admit the possibility that Furtwangler was 
wrong in assuming that such a type existed in the fifth cen- 
tury, unless we can find sufficient evidence that the head and 
torso of our replica belong together. As a matter of fact, 
Furtwangler argued from less evidence than we have, as he did 
not connect our statue with the series at all, but based his sup- 
position largely on the Vatican copy, confirmed by the bronze 
statuette in the Louvre.' Lippold, although he had seen only 
inadequate photographs of the Wellesley replica, was inclined to 
believe, in spite of the doubts of Von Duhn and of Amelung, that 
both heads belong to their respective torsos, on the ground that 
the coincidence of two heads of the same type being found with 
two torsos also of the same type is too strong to be accidental. 
Realizing the importance of ascertaining the truth of the mat- 
ter, I obtained permission to have the head removed from the 
torso. The dealer in Rome had assured me that the two be- 
longed together. He wrote: ‘‘I can assure you that I have never 
doubted that the head belonged to the body: the perfect line 
which was secured in putting on the head, the same break of the 
neck, the quality of the marble, the same ‘patina’ of the two 
surfaces have all convinced me that the head belongs to the rest. 
I had to model the neck to fit it to the torso, but it used to be as 
it is at present. There is, I believe, a small portion of plaster in 
the break to supply a chip (scheggia) of marble which in the 
breaking of the statue was perhaps separated and lost.’’ In 
spite of these reassuring words, however, it was seen on examina- 
tion that the plaster had been cunningly colored so as to give an 
impression of a curving break in the torso fitting into the break 
of the head with only a line between. The plaster at the back 
had been carried over the polished surface about half an inch, 
concealing the fact that the line of the spine did not meet the 
head in the proper place, as the plaster covered the marble above 
and below the break. Both surfaces had been planed horizontal, 
and there was an insertion of plaster varying in depth from one 
em. behind to four cm. in front to replace what had been described 
as a “‘scheggia di marmo.”” The head, however, was probably 
put on as it had been seen by Von Duhn, for in removing the 
plaster two layers were found, showing that the incorrect placing 


1 Furtwiingler, op. cit., pl. xxviii, 3. 
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of the head was the work of a time when mistakes of this kind 
were due rather to ignorance than deceit. The torso and head 
had both been cut away inside so that a large piece of iron could 
be fixed in the torso on which the head might rest. This prop 
prevents a correct adjustment of the head. It was disappointing 
not to find any coincident break between the head and torso, to 
establish without doubt their connection. Furthermore, the 
exaggerated inclination forward of the head and the consequent 
length of the neck were disconcerting. The possibility of our 
thesis did not seem hopeless, however, in view of the general im- 
pression made by the statue of harmony in proportion and style, 
as well as in the color and texture of the surfaces. 

Fragments of the marble, chipped from the inside of the head 
and of the torso were submitted to Professor Harold W. Tomlinson 
of the Petrological Laboratory, Swarthmore, who after micro- 
scopic analysis assured me that the two were from the same marble, 
beyond a shadow of doubt.!. This would itself be convincing un- 
less we admit the possibility that the sculptor used adjacent 
blocks of marble for fashioning two different statues in the 
manner of Polyclitus of the same proportions, but of different 
types, and that we have the head of one and the torso of the other, 
—a supposition highly improbable. Furthermore, the vertical 
furrows in both head and torso, which are evidently made by 
dripping water, are corrugated in precisely the same way, and 
show that the marble has the same degree of density throughout. 
This is seen on the left cheek and on the torso below it just at the 
medial line of the abdomen (Fig. 3). Had the marble been of 
different densities at these points water would not have produced 
the same effect. 

1 Professor Tomlinson reports as follows:—‘‘I have made sections of the two 
samples that you sent me, and upon examination find them to be the same 
rock. Recrystallization has taken place in the two marbles to the same extent 
and the grains are relatively the same size and have the same arrangement. 
The feature that would immediately identify the two samples as the same rock 
is the presence in both of small thin plates of a micaceous mineral, too small to 
positively determine, but most probably Phlogopite. Phlogopite often oc- 
curs in Marbles but would not be likely to occur in such similar form in two 
specimens from different localities. Chemical analysis would show nearly 
pure Calcium Carbonate, the Magnesium content being very small.” 

The Analysis follows :— 

Mineralogical Composition, Calcite (Phlogopite?): 
Texture, Granular crystalline: 


Origin, Recrystallized sediment: 
Rock Species, Marble. ° 
5 
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But the evidence from the quality of the marble fails to con- 
vince if the head and torso cannot be brought into proper rela- 
tion with each other. Owing to the inserted iron, experiments 

with the mar- 

ble itself were 

impossible, 

but a series of 

trials has been 

made with 

casts of the 

head and of 

the shoulders 

to ascertain 

the proper 

pose of the 

head. It was 

at once seen 

that the 

muscles of 

the right side, 

where the 

head comes 

nearest to the 

shoulder, are 

in perfect line 

with the cor- 

responding 

Fieure 3.—HeEap or PotyciiTan muscles of 

the torso. 

But if these lines are brought together, as well as the line of 
the spine, the head must be tipped so as to make the neck 
somewhat long on the left, the effect of which is exaggerated 
by the flatness and lack of modelling on that side. It is to be 
noted, however, that the long flat side is common to all the replicas 
of this type, as to a certain extent even in the severer Dory- 
phorus, while the pose of the freer Polyclitan types necessitates 
the long stretch of muscle. Miss Ella Lucas, of the Department 
of Art at Wellesley College, a pupil of St. Gaudens, has kindly 
given her attention to the problem, and has successfully overcome 
the difficulty presented by this length without disturbing the re- . 
lations of the muscles of the right side. That the head can be 
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brought to rest naturally on the shoulders may be seen from the 
photographs taken of the two casts welded together according to 
the design of Miss Lucas (Puats II). 

In the face of such evidence, it seems most improbable that the 
head and torso should not belong together. The proportions and 
the style, the identity of the marble, established both by analysis 
and by similar weathering and color, the corroborative evidence 
of the Vatican statue, and finally, the fact that without the least 
juggling with the surfaces, the neck can be restored so that the 
correspondence of the muscles is perfectly established, all give 
the strongest evidence for the genuineness of our statue as it now. 
stands. If this is proved, the series of replicas of heads and torsos 
is established as a type. 

Furtwangler held that the original of this type should be placed 
chronologically between the Doryphorus and the Diadumenus. 
Lippold, on the other hand, has expressed the opinion that it 
simply reverses the pose reflected in the youth by Stephanus, 
which was derived from the period before Polyclitus, with both 
feet flat, and bearing a weight, if in either hand, on the side on 
which the figure rests. According to him, this is the simplest 
of all the Polyclitan poses, and therefore precedes the Dory- 
phorus. He then explains the greater lightness and flexibility 
of the figure by pointing out that the subject represented is a 
younger man, whose less developed frame would require a less 
severe treatment. But we cannot be sure that the weight was 
in the right hand. If the swelling of the muscles of the left 
shoulder indicates, as it does in the living form, that the greater 
strain was on that side, we must assume that the left hand carried 
the weight. The very decided backward bend of the upper left 
arm is inexplicable if the arm hung passive. The only evidence 
to the contrary is the position of the right hand of the bronze 
statuette in the Louvre, a fifth century original of this type. 
Here, the hand is so extended as possibly to hold a patera. But 
there is no reason why Polyclitus, even after he introduced the 
“‘walking”’ pose for the Doryphorus may not have created a type 
with both feet flat on the ground. The pose of the Idolino, a 
work showing strong Polyclitan influence, proves that such a 
treatment is not confined to works which precede the Dory- 
phorus. 

Now our torso resembles the Doryphorus in squareness of 
proportion with the characteristic shape of abdomen and chest, 
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Figure 4.—Heraps or (A) DorypHORUS AND 
(Bp) Starve aT WELLESLEY. 


the hard 
treatment of 
the lower line 
of the thorax, 
and the pat- 
ternlike mus- 
cles. But 
there is an 
ease and 
lightness in 
the figure due 
to the flexi- 
bility of the 
medial line, 
the forward 


thrust of the left leg, the delicacy of modelling, notably of the 


abdomen, and 
above all the shape 
and pose of the 
head, and the ex- 
pression of the 
face. While the 
skull of the Dory- 
phorus narrows 
from back to front, 
the type under dis- 
cussion is even nar- 
rower across the 
forehead, and its 
oval is less elong- 
ated from back to 
front (Fig. 4). The 
face is longer in 
proportion and 
more tapering to- 
ward the chin, and 
the cheeks are 
flatter, so that the 
whole impression 
is more refined. 


Ficure 5.—HeEap or PotycuiTaN STATUE, 


FROM 


The forehead with its strongly defined horizontal furrow, the 
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eyebrows which rise sharply at the inner corners of the eyes to 
curve and broaden gradually into cushions on the outside, the 
well defined groove of the lids which melt away into the temples, 
the strong pull of the gaze downward and to the side, the parted 
lips, all give the face more earnestness and individuality of ex- 
pression than is found in the Doryphorus and its derivatives. 
There is greater variety and delicacy in the treatment of the hair 
also. The locks, while clinging to the skull, are less distinct and 
are arranged without symmetry, although there is a slight parting 
over the centre of the forehead (Fig. 5). In front of the right 
ear they are short and curve forward simply, but on the left 
side a long lock is doubled back on itself and a flat end lies 
lower on the cheek. The whorl at the crown is very irregular. 

The original of this type, then, depended for its charm upon 
the employment of subtle means to express the spiritual qualities 
of its subject. And it is just in the ability to reveal the inner life, 
and to give a personal quality to the face, that this type marks 
a distinct advance on the severer creations of Polyclitus. The 
contention of Lippold does not then seem to be upheld after 
examination of our statue, but we shall come nearer the truth 
by supposing that it belongs in time close to the later period of 
Polyclitus, even if, as was maintained by Furtwangler, it were 
not from his own hand. 

ALICE WALTON. 
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A NEW MITHRAIC RELIEF FROM SYRIA 


IIT] 


THE discoveries and investigations of the American expedition 
in the area of the temples of Si‘ have made known an extremely 
valuable and unusual group of works of the first century B.c.; 
valuable not merely on account of their Augustan date but be- 
cause they represent a native eastern art that had not yet been 
drawn into the sphere of Roman influence.' 

The director of the expedition, Professor Howard C. Butler, 
has very generously given me the privilege of publishing one of his 
discoveries. It is a relief of Mithra slaying the bull, which was 
unearthed inside the area of the great temple of Si*® and is the 
most important piece of sculpture discovered. 

The relief (PLare III) is carved on a slab of basalt, 72 cm. 


high, 58 em. wide, and 10 em. thick, which undoubtedly belonged 
to a local subterranean shrine of Mithra situated at some point 
inside the temple area,*? but which has not thus far been located. 

The surface seems in fairly good condition, except along the 
lower part of the right hand edge which has not only been 
somewhat broken but has had a part of the relief cut away, 


1 Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syriain 
1904-1906 and 1909. Div. Il. Ancient Architecture in Syria, by Howard C. 
Butler. Sect. A. Southern Syria. Pt. 6. St’. Brill, Leyden, 1916. 

2 Ibid. p. 398; ill. 344 B. What is here said of the relief is: ‘‘The most im- 
portant piece of sculpture discovered here by the Princeton Expeditions was 
a relief in basalt illustrating the cult of Mithras which was found in front of the 
temple of Disharé. The slab is almost intact, it measures 58 by 72 cm. and is 
about 10cm. thick. The subject of the main relief is the usual representation of 
Mithras wearing a Phrygian cap, sitting sideways upon the bull, with his left 
hand upon the bull’s head and with his right plunging a knife into the bull’s 
shoulder. The usual accompaniments are here, the dog licking the blood, 
the serpent and the scorpion; but there are other figures besides. ae 

3 There are two temples at St‘: a smaller, outer, temple of Dishard, on the 
left side of the fore-court as one approaches the larger, inner, temple of Ba‘al 
Shamin. The relief was found in the fore-court, opposite the centre of the 
fagade of the small temple. 
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obliterating some of the lower part of the dog and whatever else 
was to the right of the fore-front of the bull. The fact that the 
figured relief work is carried to the very edge of the block, allow- 
ing for no framing or even encircling band, would indicate that 
the relief was originally set in a recess or tabernacle, instead of 
standing free. This is confirmed by the rough, unfinished state 
of the back of the slab. In any case it was the cult-image of the 
sanctuary. 

Before discussing the subject it will be necessary to give a brief 
summary of its symbolic meaning, for the benefit of those un- 
familiar with the tenets and symbolism of the Mithraic religion. 

The Divine Bull was created in the beginning by the supreme 
god, Ormuzd, as the source from which all the animal and vege- 
table life of the world was to proceed. But only through its 
death could the earth be made fruitful. Sacrificed by the young 
hero-god Mithra, emissary of the creator Ormuzd himself, the 
seed of the Bull was carried to the moon, there to be purified and 
held, and thence to descend at the right time to bring all things to 
life. Or else, the seed and blood were absorbed by the earth, to 
be given forth in due season. The time of the sacrifice was the 
end of the summer, when the life of nature was dried up, and the 
resurgence was to be in the spring time. It was another form of 
the myths of Tammuz, of Osiris, of Attis, and of Adonis. Mithra, 
as the sun-god, represented the action of the sun, in turn creative 
and destructive. At the end of the world in the universal re- 
surrection the divine bull will reappear to suffer again a supreme 
sacrifice to endow all humanity with immortality. 

At first blush there might not appear to be anything especially 
novel in the treatment of the scene, and one might consider it 
rather casually as merely a crudely executed addition to the 
already large corpus of these reliefs of Mithra, nearly all of which 
are published in Cumont’s monumental work.' In this corpus 
there are a number of examples of the simpler form of the scene 
which seem practically identical. In Fig. 1 is a relief from Apu- 
lum in Dacia (C. fig. 172), where the similarities are striking: they 
are hardly less so in the Wallachian relief (C. fig. 123) of Fig. 2, and 
the North-Italian reliefs (C. figs. 105 and 87) of Figs. 3 and 4, as 
well as in Cumont’s figs. 207, 208, 419, ete. 

The bull is facing, as usual, to the right, having fallen forward 


1 Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 1896-1899. 
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on one knee, in a quite impossible attitude, considering the bend- 
ing of the kneeling fore-leg. The awkwardness is increased by the 
unexpected appearance of the left hind leg, in an equally impos- 
sible place between the serp- 
ent and the scorpion. Mithra 
is partly kneeling on, partly 
resting against, the bull’s 
back and pulls its head back 
with his left hand while stab- 
bing it with his right in the 
shoulder. As usual, also, he 
turns his head away. The 
bust of the sun occupies the 
left, and that of the moon 
the right upper corner, and 
the crow impinges on the 
sun’s nimbus, appearing to 
RELIEF FROM on Mithra’s flying drap- 
er ery. The figure of Cauti, the 
genius of Mithra with the raised torch, occupies the middle left 
side, and there can be little doubt that, after the analogy of all 
the other replicas of the scene, we should see the companion 
figure of Cautopati, with the 
lowered torch, in the dam- 
aged right-hand border, 
where it seems just possible 
to place him. The torch- 
bearer is as usual an exact 
replica, on a small scale, of 
the central Mithra, with the 
same cap and dress, though 
without much indication of 
detail. The dog is springing 
upward to the dagger’s point. 
Under the bull’s body are 
the serpent and the scorpion, Figure 2.—Mursraic REver 
which are indispensable to FROM WALLACHIA. 
the scene. In the staging of 
the main group, the position of the bull and of Mithra, the flying 
drapery, and the costume itself run strikingly true to the formal 
type.‘ The elements are the earliest and simplest used in such 
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scenes without the lion or the vase or the trees, which seem to 
belong to a later evolutionary stage. 

The hammered surface and broken edge on the right side of the 
relief have not only de- 
stroyed the lower part of 
the dog but obliterated the 
figure of the second torch- 
bearer. Still, there can be 
no question but that he must 
have been there. There is 
not a single Mithraic relief 
with just a single torch- 
bearer. In fact it is possible 
to distinguish, next to the 
bull, the ‘outline of the 
down-turned torch which he Ratu 
held. He must either have at VERONA. 
been smaller than his mate 
or have stood somewhat lower, because his head could not have 
risen above the bull’s chin. 

A more careful examination shows at least two important 
variations from the 
normal type of re- 
liefs of this class; 
variations in which 
this relief is either 
unique or almost so. 
They are so impor- 
tant that they 
would in them- 
selves, I believe, 
prove that we have 
here a work that 
stands thus far alone 
in the Mithraic cor- 


Figure 4.--Mrruraic Revier at Napues. pus. As it is the 

only one that was 

produced in a region geographically outside Roman territory, so 

it is, I believe, the only one that represents a Mithraic tradition 

unattached to the Hellenistic-Roman matrix from which the 

Mithraic monuments of the imperial age were turned out in such 
numbers, and with such uniformity. 
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These points are: 

(1) The fact that the tail of the bull falls downward instead of 
curving upward; 

(2) That the serpent instead of either rising toward the wound, 
as in most cases, or drinking out of a vase, or lying on the ground, 
is drinking from the bull’s penis. 

First, as to the position of the tail. Students of Mithraic 
symbolism are well aware of the function of the tail of the bull. 
It is from the bull’s spinal cord that the wheat springs that is to 
feed the world; while from its blood comes the vine that pro- 
duces the sacred wine of the mystic rites. Therefore, in so many 
of the reliefs the upraised tail is represented as ending in wheat. 
The number of the ears represented varies; there may be one or 
three or even five, but the number is always uneven,—the uneven 
numbers being considered lucky. This is the orthodox Hellenistic- 
Roman formula. In our relief it is not followed. The break in the 
stone prevents absolute certainty as to how the tail ended, but 
it is hardly likely that from the end of the down-turned tail any 
wheat projected. Apparently the oriental mind did not require 
this touch of realism. 

In the second place the variation in the function of the serpent 
is strikingly significant. It is generally admitted, I think, that 
the serpent in this connection represents the earth in its phase of 
receptivity preparatory to rebirth: chthonic force potential with 
future life. This is quite evident in such reliefs as Cumont, fig. 
115, where the serpent lies outside the field of sacrifice. In the 
Hellenistic-Roman formula the serpent seems often to be drink- 
ing the blood of the bull directly from the wound, as it gushes 
forth when Mithra has planted his dagger. There are two va- 
riants from this formula in certain cases, where, as in Fig. 5 (C. 
fig. 99), the serpent lies close to the earth and may be depicted 
as drinking the blood as it trickles to the ground; or else, as in 
Fig. 6 (C. pl. VIL), where the serpent is about to drink from the 
contents of a vase. What does this vase contain? This is a 
question that has not, I believe, been thoroughly discussed. It 
is natural to infer that its contents are not a hypothetical, generic, 
water of life, but something proceeding from or connected with 


1A brief statement is in Cumont’s abridgment, The Mysteries of Mithra, 
and a fuller one in his Textes et Mon. For the passages in Persian literature 
the translations in the Sacred Books of the East (ed. by Max Miiller) are the 
most convenient source; both the Zendavesta and the later Pahlavi writings. 
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the sacrifice of the bull. And yet this inference seems not to 
have been drawn, and Cumont’s conclusion is that the vase 
simply contains water. 

The usually accepted interpretation of the vase is that it 
contains water symbolizing the element of water in the universe, 
as the lion is the symbol of fire, and the serpent that of earth, 
while Cumont considers the fourth element, air, to be symbolized 
by the Phrygian cap of Mithra, which sometimes appears alone, 
set on top of a pole. It is well known that the Mazdaeans 
worshipped the four elements, so that the above interpretation is 
both plaus- 
ible and prob- 
able. But, 
should we not 
try to make a 
closer connec- 
tion than this 
between the 
death of the 
bull and these 
subsidiary 
elements in 
the scene? 

Certainly the 

activity 

shown in : 

some of the Figure 5.—Mrruraic ReLier FRoM BoLoGna. 
reliefs by the 

lion and the snake indicates not a state of cosmic indifference 
but participation in some dramatic incident. The fact that in 
so many cases where there is no vase the serpent is evidently 
drinking the blood of the bull directly from the wound, ought to 
be a sufficient proof that when, in the later and more elaborate 
mise-en-scene, a vase is introduced from which the serpent is made 
to drink, the liquid which he then drinks, is the same, 7.e. is the 
bull’s blood. While not excluding the later association of the 
crater with the water of life, it seems to me probable that the 
original Persian associations was with the bull’s blood. 

But there is a third possibility. It was from the seed of the 
bull transported at his death to the sphere of the moon, that 
creation was to.be produced. In several reliefs the vase is so 
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placed under the bull as to suggest that the seed of the dying 
bull is being collected in it for preservation, for example in the 
Heddernheim relief in Fig. 6 (C. pl. VII). 

Therefore the theory of the four elements as represented by 
lion, vase, serpent, and Phrygian cap, while it may be true of 
later symbolism, seems hardly applicable to the earlier naturalistic 


Figure 6.—Mirrsraic RELIEF FROM HEDDERNHEIM. 


stage when I believe that the blood and seed of the bull are alone 
in question as the sources of future life on the earth, represented 
by the serpent. 

This gives, I think, the key to the function of the snake in the 
Si‘ relief. Instead of representing it, in euphemistic fashion, as 
absorbing the seed of life at second hand, from a classic vase, it is 
receiving it directly from the source of supply. The fact that 
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even Hellenistic-Roman artists represented the seed of life as 
issuing, in one last outburst, from the bull, is seen in the most 
beautiful of all Mithraic reliefs, that at the Vatican (Cumont, 
fig. 37, p. 210), where the seed is being poured out upon the 
earth itself, to be absorbed by it. The mode of treating the 
theme in our relief has the customary directness of oriental sexual 
mysticism. As I have already said, there is no other known re- 
lief in which the serpent plays this part, and it seems to give 
weight to the interpretation of the contents of the vase as being 
the life-blood or seed of the bull. 

As for the scorpion, while there is nothing unusual in this 
particular instance, it is interesting to refer to a general question 
that may be asked in connection with the Mithraic reliefs,—and 
this includes practically all—in which the scorpion is shown. 
The scorpion is always gripping the testicles, but only in one 
case, the famous large relief of the Capitoline Museum (C. pl. 1 
and fig. 18) is he also certainly stinging with his tail. In our 
relief, as in the usual type, the scorpion’s tail falls below his 
body. The scorpion, whatever else he may be doing, is not 
poisoning the life-containing tissues as is usually supposed, but 
is rather devouring and tearing them. 

In suggesting a date for the relief the first criterion would be a 
comparison with the carved work on the temples themselves. 
Here we are on solid ground because a Nabataean inscription 
found at Si‘ states that the temple of Ba‘al Shamin was begun 
in 33-32 B.c., and the inscription itself was written in 13-12 B.c. 
A statue of King Herod was set up in the porch of the temple 
before 4 B.c. There was found an interesting head with a nim- 
bus of sun-rays, which originally crowned the archway leading 
to the temple of Ba‘al Shamin, and evidently represents the god 
himself. There are other heads: of a trumpeter, of an almost 
life-size statue, etc. The technique is different from that of 
the relief of Mithra, being more archaic and sharp in outlines.' 
With our present limited material it is dangerous to deny that 
the relief could be as early as Augustus, but I should be inclined 
to place it somewhat later. 

The non-Roman treatment, however, would be against dating it 
as late as 106 a.p. when Cornelius Palma, under Trajan, turned 
this part of the county into a Roman province, the Provincia 


1 This is particularly evident in the treatment of nose and mouth. 
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Arabia. If this inference of a date in the first century of our era 
is correct, it would place this among the earliest known Mithraic 
monuments, most of which belong to the third century. This 
can be decided only by a careful comparison with works pro- 
duced in this region and by the same pre-Roman school. The 
difficulty is that this part of the Hauran was artistically revolu- 
tionized by the Romans of the second and third centuries, so 
that to study the native schools, except in a very limited way, 
we must turn to such distant places as Palmyra. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1917 


The Archaeological Institute of America held its nineteenth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 27, 28, and 29, 
1917, in conjunction with the American Philological Association, 
the American Historical Association, the Society for Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, and the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation. Joint sessions for the reading of papers were held with 
these societies. The abstracts which follow were, with few excep- 
tions, furnished by the authors. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


Joint Session with the American Historical Association 
Subject: Imperialism 
1. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, N. J., The 
Cosmopolitan Religion of Tarsus and the Origin of Mithra. 


Tarsus, capital of Cilicia, at the gates of Asia Minor and Syria, is the ideal 
exponent of the cosmopolitan trend in the continuous life of the Mediterranean. 
Its legendary early foundation by a Hittite hero-god, Sandan, and its place in 
the Hittite Empire of the second millennium illustrate its fundamental Anato- 
lian character. This was modified by the addition of a large early Hellenic 
colony, apparently Ionian, with traditions of foundation by Perseus. In the 
ninth century B.c. it came under Assyrian rule. Then for several more cen- 
turies it was the centre of a province of the Persian Empire; after which, 
under the Seleucid kings of the Hellenistic age, it was re-colonized with Dorian 
Greeks and Jews, from whose important colony came Paul of Tarsus. In this 
continuous history of some two thousand years while Tarsus never lost her 
Anatolian character she showed great hospitality to Greek ideas. 

Tarsus worshipped the usual Hittite and Anatolian Triad: the Earth 
Mother-Goddess: the Sun Father-god; the young Son-hero-god. But as was 
the usual case, one of the three was selected as the patron god of the city. It 
was in this case the Son-hero. His name was Sandan. His symbol is the 
lion. The form in which he is worshipped at Tarsus is as the destroyer and 
re-creator. The central act of his cult is his self-immolation each year on a 
sacred pyre. The Greek element in Tarsus found the equivalent to Sandan in 
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their own Heracles blended with Perseus. This fact conversely sheds a light 
on the conception of Sandan. This much is a rec gnized fact: What I par- 
ticularly aim to prove in this paper is: (1) That the killing of Medusa by 
Perseus was considered by the Greeks of Tarsus and Asia Minor as the equiva- 
lent of the sacrifice of Sandan. (2) That the sacrifice of the Divine Bull by 
Mithra was regarded by the Persians of Tarsus and elsewhere as also corre- 
sponding to the sacrifice of Sandan. Both these scenes appear on the coins of 
Tarsus. (3) That the scene of the Lion slaying the Bull, which is the coat of 
arms of the city, is also and primarily the emblem of the sacrifice of Sandan. 
Whatever may have been the primitive naturalistic meaning of the lion slay- 
ing the bull, it was never a mere animal fight, but always symbolic and relig- 
ious. Ata very early date it took an astrological meaning. The bull, “author 
of creation and resurrection,’ was killed by the Solar lion, representing the 
intense and finally the destructive heat of the sun. Perseus, the Destroyer, 
was called the winged lion, and Mithra as slayer was the lion, and merely takes 
the place of the lion on the back of the bull as an anthropomorphic substitute. 

The second part of the paper treats of: (1) the Slaying of Medusa as the 
beginning of creation and immortality; and (2) the origin of Mithra in the 
Babylonian myth of the hero Gilgamesh. 

My theory that Medusa was a form of the Mother Goddess acted upon by 
the powers of the sun was proved correct by the discovery of the archaic Corfu 
pediment; and the gorgoneion as a sun emblem is now recognized in France and 
Germany. The children of Medusa, Pegasus and Chrysaor, are symbols of 
the two elements of moisture and heat, water and fire. The idea of decapita- 
tion of a deity as the source of immortality in the world is early Babylonian. 

The Babylonian epic of the hero-god Gilgamesh and his labors is recognized 
as the prototype of the Heracles myth. Both are solar and their labors are 
in the end zodiacal. Mithra also had his labors, also astrological, not clearly 
interpreted as yet. Perseus, in his labors was an understudy of Heracles. 
So it is natural to find that Sandan = Heracles-Perseus = Mithra = Gilgamesh. 
A small group of early Babylonian cylinders represents Gilgamesh not only as 
slaying the bull in nearly the same attitude as Mithra, but as part of a scene of 
fertilizing the earth with heavenly rains under the direction of the Sun-god 
and the Rain-goddess, which clarifies the Mithraic idea of the bull sacrifice 
along the very lines of Persian texts. This connection is fundamental in esti- 
mating the origins of Mithraism, which have been shrouded in mystery. 
Babylonian influence has been admitted only as a late element in the elabora- 
tion of the system under astrological influence about the sixth century B.c. 
My contention is that the type of Gilgamesh, first hero and king, then god, 
created before 2000 B.c., is in every way the original source of Mithra and cor- 
responds also to Sandan. In all these cases the god is friendly with or em- 
bodied in the divine bull before the cosmic moment for the sacrifice arrives. 
The bull represents the life of each springtime as well as the creation of life, 
and the lion represents both the forcing and the desiccating powers of the sun. 
This was later embodied in the zodiacal signs of Taurus (April-May) and Leo 
(July-August). 


No other archaeological papers were read at this session. 
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1. Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, What an Archaeologist can Learn at a Modern Pottery 
School. 

This paper endeavored to show how much an archaeologist can learn-about 
Greek vases in a modern pottery school. The school visited was the New 
York State School of Clay-Working and Ceramics, in Alfred, N. Y., under the 
directorship of Professor Charles F. Binns. The processes in use today for 
wheel-made pottery were first reviewed, and Greek vases were then examined 
from the potter’s point of view. This examination showed that the modern 
and ancient techniques were essentially the same, and that Athenian black- 
figured and red-figured vases were both “thrown” and “‘jiggered.” It is to 
this process of “‘jiggering”’ that the precision and finish of Athenian vases of 
the sixth and fifth centuries are due. Lack of familiarity with the technical 
processes of pottery was shown to have led to many mistakes in archaeo- 
logical accounts of this subject. Several new interpretations of scenes show- 
ing potters at work were suggested. 


2. Professor Walton B. McDaniel, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, The So-called Bow-puller. 

This paper is published in full in this number of the JouRNAL. 

3. Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, of Vassar College, An In- 
spired Message in the Augustan Poets: Apollo, the Sibyl, and the 
Imperial Theme. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

4. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, A Cyliz in the Style of Duris. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 

5. Miss Cornelia G. Harcum, of Vassar College, A Study of 
Dietetics among the Romans. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

6. Dr. Stephen B. Luce, of the University Museum, Philadel- 
phia, A Group of Etruscan Antefizes from Cervetri. 

This paper discusses a collection of archaic antefixes, discovered at Cervetri, 
and obtained for the University Museum in 1897. It attempts to date them 
on the evidence furnished by the style, and calls attention to similar examples 
in the British Museum, the Museum of Berlin, the Glyptothek Ny-Carlsherg, 
and the Metropolitan Museum in New York. This paper treats only the 
archaic antefixes from Cervetri; the other examples from this site will be dis- 


cussed later. The paper will be published in the Museum Journal of the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia. 
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7. Mr. Charles Henry Hart, of New York, The Genesis of Paint- 
ing in North America. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


Friary, DECEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 
Joint Session with the Society for Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis 


1. Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Identification of a Portrait Statue of a Semitic Babylonian King. 


Dr. Edgar J. Banks in his Bismya, the Lost City of Adab, p. 256, publishes a 
picture of an alabaster head of a Semite which he found in the temple Emakh 
at Adab. The paper argued from the similarity to known portraits of Man- 
ishtusu and Naram-Sin, as well as from archaeological evidence of his work at 
the temple, that probably the head is a portrait of Shargalisharri, the successor 
of Naram-Sin. Other possibilities were considered and shown to be less prob- 
able. 


2. Professor Warren J. Moulton, of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, A Greek Inscription from Namroun. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

3. Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, Certain 
Details of Decorative Design in the Art of Western Asia. 


Interesting illustration of the persistence of artistic motives, even when 
transplanted far from the land of their origin, is afforded by the history of 
certain decorative details which are chiefly familiar to us in Byzantine and 
early Mohammedan architecture. The following motives, conventionally 
employed in the decoration of gateways, are familiar both in the ruined edifices 
of Western Asia and in the Christian architecture of mediaeval Europe: The 
two-headed “Hittite” eagle, the sacred tree, intertwined dragons, and other 
strange creatures, originally mythological, treated in a decorative way and 
commonly arranged symmetrically. Especially noticeable are certain typical 
lions, sometimes appearing in pairs, the tail of one ending in a bird’s head, and 
of the other in an ornamental knob; also a beast (often composite) with a 
pointed or griffin-like snout. These gateway decorations are all found in the 
art of Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia Minor as early as the time of the Assyr- 
ian ascendency. ‘They were adopted and extensively used by the Byzantine 
artists, and thus passed over into architectural decoration especially in the 
mediaeval Italian churches. 


4. Professor Kemper Fullerton, of Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, A Note on Nehemiah 12:30 (Nehemiah’s Procession). 
No abstract of this paper was received. 
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5. Dr. John Shapley, of Brown University, The Dedication of a 
Syrian Church. 


The purpose of this paper was to call attention to some literary sources for 
the study of Syrian Christian architecture: the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Testament of Our Lord, and Balai’s Hymn on the Dedication of the Church 
at Chalcis. It will be published in a more complete form. 


6. Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University, A Short Greek 
Inscription from Babylonia. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 
Joint Session with the American Anthropological Association 


1. Miss Georgiana G. King, of Bryn Mawr College, Three 
Unknown Churches of Spain. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 

2. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, N. J., The Foot- 
gear of Immortality in the Redating of Roman Sculptures. 


A fact not known to archaeologists is that Etruscan and Roman art reserved 
a certain special kind of footgear for figures representing persons that are not 
mortals, or not at the time living in our mortal world. It is given to gods, to 
genii, demons, personifications and other allegorical figures, and to human 
beings represented after death. It is the footgear of the superman. It is a 
high leather boot, usually with a heavy long revers, decorated with the paws 
and heads of the wild animals from whose skins the boots aremade. On the 
Etruscan funerary urns and sarcophagi the numerous demons and genii nearly 
always wear these high boots: the hammer demons, snake demons, torch de- 
mons, the genii of death and immortality, and the genii of the deceased and 
of the grieving family. Rome inherited the idea from Etruria. Often the 
deceased was represented twice on his urn or sarcophagus: once as a mortal 
and once as an immortal after death. In the first case he is given the or- 
dinary footgear: in the latter the footgear of immortality of the heroized 
dead. It follows, then, (1) that by this means mortals may be distinguished 
from immortals; (2) that it can be shown whether or not the statue of a Roman 
emperor was executed during his lifetime; (3) in the case of certain monu- 
ments we can now tell whether they were built or completed before or after 
the death of the emperor to whom they are dedicated. Thus the wonderful 
triumphal arch at Beneventum was finished after Trajan’s death, and the 
famous battle reliefs of Trajan used in the arch of Constantine must have 
belonged to a posthumous Parthian arch of Trajan hitherto unknown. In 
both cases the emperor Trajan wears the footgear. In the Parthian triumph, 
the ashes of the dead emperor headed the triumphal procession, on the return 
of the army from the East; hence the sculptor represented Trajan entering 
Rome with the footgear of immortality. 
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3. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, N. J., The Wheel 
of Life and the Story of Myrtilus. 


The editor of the corpus of Etruscan funerary urns, Dr. Kérte, interprets a 
large group of sculptured scenes in which there is a detached wheel held by a 
central figure, as representing the death of Myrtilus. This young charioteer 
of King Oenomaus betrayed his master in his death race with Pelops who was 
carrying off Hippodameia, the daughter of Oenomaus. He tampered with one 
of the chariot wheels which came off so that Oenomaus was thrown and killed, 
instead of Pelops. But Pelops, knowing that Myrtilus was himself in love 
with Hippodameia, on the return trip cast him over a cliff into the sea. In 
several vase paintings of the South Italian school of a funerary character this 
story is worked into the scenes depicted. The connection of the wheel with 
death was too obvious to be missed. But to extend this connection of the 
scenes on the Etruscan urns and other groups of scenes in which a wheel is 
introduced and to call them representations of the Death of Myrtilus, an identi- 
fication which is generally accepted in the archaeological world, is an entire 
mistake. The central idea associated with the wheel is that it is the Wheel 
of Life. It is often thought of as the Sun Wheel, because the sun gives life in 
its course across the heavens. The symbolism is unquestioned. A point I 
wish to prove is that the wheel represents this mortal life. In this group of 
Etruscan sarcophagi there is no question of Myrtilus or of the death of Myrtilus. 
In any event the wheel as connected with Myrtilus does not symbolize his own 
death at all but the death of Oenomaus! And when Myrtilus is represented 
with the wheel in the South Italian vases, he is given merely as illustrating the 
Wheel of Life symbolism: in other words as subsidiary. But on the urns 
he does not even appear. The deceased, with one knee on the altar, is holding 
desperately to the whee! of his mortal life: but it is being wrested from him 
by a female demon, while a male genius slays him with a sword. He thus 
passes from what the Orphic texts call the sorrow-giving troublous wheel of 
mortal life to life immortal in the bosom of mother Persephone. There is no 
mythology on these urns: merely a representation of the passing of the soul 
from one kind of life to another. So on several South Italian vases, espe- 
cially those where Persephone and Hades are judging the souls of the departed, 
the suspended wheels that one sees are emblems of mortal lives cut off and to 
be judged. Wherever the wheel appears it symbolizes a lost mortal life. In 
the wonderful scene of the blind Polymestor, groping forward with hands 
extended, the two wheels that flank him represent his two sons who were killed 
to expiate his crime. All this also is my proposed interpretation. The error 
of reading a scene of Greek mythology (Myrtilus) into what was really a scene 
in the life of the person buried in the urn, illustrates a fundamental and general 
error in the interpretation of Etruscan and Roman funerary monuments. 
The connection with the life of the person, which is the important fact, has 
never been properly understood, nor the mythological scenes placed in their 
proper subordinate position. 


4. Mr. L. D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, The 
Figures in the Wings of the Ludovisi Relief and its Counterpart in 
Boston. 
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_ This paper will be published in an enlarged form in a later 
number of the JouRNAL. 


5. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institution, Pre- 
historic Castles and Towers of our Southwest. 
This paper will be published in full in Art and Archaeology. 


6. Mr. Leicester B. Holland, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Horseshoe Arch in Northern Spain. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


7. Professor J. C. Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr College, Some Unpub- 
lished Greek Vases in an American Collection. 


The vases acquired by me during the years 1894-1900 are for the most part 
now in Pomfret, Connecticut, though a dozen of the best specimens are on 
loan in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. They include examples of almost 
every kind of Greek vase from Mycenaean times to the late fourth century. 
The best are: a Chalcidian column-crater; a Corinthian cylix with cover 
with decoration on interior, exterior, and cover; a black-figured lecythus with 
a quadriga; two black-figured cylices of the “‘Kleinmeister” type; two red- 
figured cylices of the Epictetan cycle; a column-crater somewhat akin to the 
early period of Euphronios’ activity; an unsigned cylix by Duris, a cylix by 
the Penthesilea Master; two stamni very similar in style to the work of the 
Achilles Painter, though perhaps not actually from his hand; and several 
red-figured vases of different shapes. Among the latter may be mentioned a 


pelice having a representation of Heracles carrying two wine jars on a pole 
over his shoulder (in similar attitude to the figure on the Selinus metope) on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a Satyr wearing skirts drawing water from a 
well-sweep, perhaps the most complete specimen of that object on any vase 
painting. 


8. Miss Fern Helen Rusk, of New York, An Unpublished 
Madonna by Lambert Lombard. 


Very few extant paintings are attributed to the once-famous Lambert Lom- 
bard, and none of those that art critics have assigned to him are attested 
either by autograph or contemporary records. This condition gives a very 
elusive character to the study of the master’s work and renders especially 
important the presentation of a hitherto unnoticed painting by the artist, signed 
and dated. The painting in question is in the Brown University collection. 
It is in oil on panel (27 by 21 in.) and represents the Madonna enthroned with 
a iandscape at the sides. The signature and date, ‘‘L. Lom., 1557,’’ are in- 
scribed on the marble floor in the lower left corner of the panel. 

In this well-preserved panel we have a valuable touchstone for the various 
attributions that have been made to Lombard. By comparison with it the 
attribution of “Christ Taking Leave of His Mother” in the Glasgow Art Gal- 
lery is confirmed and that of the “Adoration of the Shepherds” in the Impe- 
rial Gallery of Vienna refuted. It is to be hoped that the signed Madonna 
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will also be the means of restoring other Lombards now ascribed to different 
masters, to their rightful owner. A promising field for this study is to be 
found in some of the Madonnas vaguely attributed to Mabuse, with whom 
Lombard was for some time closely associated. Particularly, two examples, 
one in the Glasgow Art Gallery, the other in the Prado, may be reasonably 
assigned to the painter of the Brown University panel. 


‘ 
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James Rignall Wibeeler 


Columbia University, the American School at Athens, the 
Archaeological Institute of America, and the interests of arch- 
aeological, classical, and broadly humanistic studies in the 
United States have suffered a seyere blow in the loss of Professor 
James Rignall Wheeler, who died, after a brief illness, at his 
home in New York, February 9, 1918. 

Professor Wheeler was born February 15, 1859, at Burlington, 
Vermont, where his father was president of the University of 
Vermont. In his boyhood he visited England and the continent 
of Europe; he received his bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Vermont in 1880, the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. from Har- 
vard University in 1885, and the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Colorado in 1914. When the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens was opened in the autumn 
of 1882, he was one of eight young men who gathered there, led 
by high enthusiasm and ardent, if somewhat indefinite, hopes 
that the new opportunities would bring new knowledge and 
appreciation of the meaning and beauty of Greek literature; for 
there was at first little or no expectation of doing any specifically 
archaeological work. Most of the associations begun in that 
year have been broken only by death. Professor Wheeler’s 
interest in the School was constant and active. In 1892-1893 
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he served as Annual.Professor; he was Secretary of the Managing 
Committee, 1894-1901; and his service as Chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee, beginning in 1901, continued until his death. 

After attaining the doctorate at Harvard, he spent a year, 
1885-1886, in Germany; he was Lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1886, Instructor at Harvard, 1888-1889, and Professor 
in the University of Vermont, 1889-1895. In 1895 he was made 
Professor of Greek in Columbia University, where he became 
Professor of Greek Art and Archaeology in 1906. For five years, 
1906-1911, he served also as dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts. 

Professor Wheeler was not a voluminous writer, his longest 
single printed production being the chapters on Vases and on 
Painting and Mosaic in the Handbook of Greek Archaeology by 
Fowler and Wheeler (1909); but in those chapters, in his con- 
tributions to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY and other 
periodicals, in occasional lectures and addresses, and in his ad- 
mirable reports as Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
School at Athens, he displayed the qualities which won for him 
an important position among American scholars. His work is 
marked by scrupulous exactness in detail, combined with unusual 
breadth of view and great felicity of expression, or rather, fine 
feeling for English style. His influence as a scholar was exerted, 
however, more in other ways than by published writings. He 
devoted much time and energy to his classes and to the publica- 
tions, not merely of his pupils but also of those who stood to him 
in some other, more or less official, relation. He was an inval- 
uable member of the Publication Committee of the School at 
Athens. 

As an executive officer he exhibited the same breadth of view 
and care in details which marked his published writings, and his 
tactful treatment of the opinions and peculiarities of others was 
remarkable. In all the relations of life he was invariably courte- 
ous, and his lively sense of humor not only saved him annoyance 
in discussions which might easily have been disagreeable, but 
made him a most charming companion under all circumstances. 
He will be sadly missed by those who were privileged to be his 
friends, the wider circle of his acquaintances will feel the lack of 
his genial, courteous, and kindly presence, and the institutions 
and interests to which his life was devoted will lament the ab- 


sence of his guiding and restraining voice. 
H. N. F. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


N. Batss, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


NECROLOGY.—Enmile Bertaux.—Born in 1869, Emile Bertaux died January 
8, 1917, of pneumonia contracted in military service. After having been pro- 
fessor at Lyons he became professor at the Sorbonne.in 1912. His first im- 
portant work was on the art of Southern Italy from the end of the Roman 
Empire to the conquest by Charles of Anjou. In the series of Villes d’art 
célébres he contributed three volumes on the antiquities and monuments of 
Rome (1904-1905). In 1910 he published a monograph on Donatello. But 
his most important contributions were in the study of Spanish art. His 
chapters in André Michel’s Histoire d'Art are of the greatest importance. 
He was also the author of numerous valuable articles in periodicals. (S. R., 
R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 234-235; fig. See also the Epoca, Madrid, 
January 27, 1917, reprinted ibid. p. 235.) 

Max Burchardt.—Dr. Max Burchardt, Assistant in Egyptology in the Berlin 
museum since 1910, died of wounds received in battle in France in September, 
1914. He was born in 1885, studied at Berlin and Leipzig and was for several 
years engaged in work upon the Egyptian lexicon of the Berlin Academy. 
(Ber. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, col. 240.) 

Morton W. Easton.—Morton William Easton, Professor of Sanscrit, emeri- 
tus, in the University of Pennsylvania died August 21, 1917. He was born at 
Hartford, Connecticut, August 18, 1841, graduated from Yale College in 1863, 
and from the Columbia University Medical School in 1865. He also studied 
medicine in Vienna, but found the practice of it uncongenial and returned to 
Yale where he took the degree of Ph.D. with a major in Sanscrit in 1873. The 
rest of his life was devoted to teaching. He was a very learned man in many 
different fields. Among his few publications was a pamphlet entitled The 
Terrace at Persepolis. 

Joseph Halévy.—The distinguished orientalist Joseph Halévy was born at 
Adrianople December 15, 1827, and died at Paris, January 21, 1917. His 
special fields were biblical research, Semitic inscriptions, and Semitic history. 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuay, Dr. T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Harotp 
R. Hastin@s, Professor Etmer T. MerR111, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. Pease, 
Professor S. B. Piatner, Professor Jonn C. Rotre, Dr. Jonn Professor A. L. 
WHEELER and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourRNAL material published after Jan- 
uary 1, 1918. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 99-100. 
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In this field he was an indefatigable worker. (S. Remacn, R. Arch., fifth 
series, V, 1917, pp. 239-242; fig.) 

Ernest Leroux.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 350-352 (portrait), 
S. Rernacu publishes an appreciative obituary notice of the distinguished pub- 
lisher of the Revue Archéologique and many other learned periodicals and books, 
Ernest Leroux, who died at Paris, May 20, 1917, in his seventy-third year. 

Lucien Magne.—Inspector general of historical monuments, professor at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Ecole des Arts et Metier, Lucien Magne 
died at Eaubonne, July 28, 1915, aged 67 years. He was the author of resto- 
rations of several important buildings of ancient France, of an able volume on 
the Parthenon (1895), and of articles, in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, on the 
ruins of Mistra. (S..R., R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, p. 243.) 

Jean-Baptiste Mispoulet.—The dean of the “secrétaires-rédacteurs” of the 
Chambre des Députés, Jean-Baptiste Mispoulet, died at Paris, in May, 1917. 
He was born in 1849, and was a pupil of Léon Renier and E. Desjardins. He 
was the author of a work on Roman political institutions and of various ar- 
ticles on Roman epigraphy and antiquities, especially military antiquities. 
(S. R., R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, p. 353.) 

Raphael Petrucci.—Raphael Petrucci, one of the most brilliant connoisseurs 
of the art of the Far East, especially of Chinese art, died at Paris, February 
20, 1917, at the age of 44. He was the author of several works on the art and 
artists of the Far East. (S.R., R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, p. 242.) 

Jaro Springer.—Dr. Jaro Springer, for more than thirty years connected with 
the “‘Kupferstichkabinett” of the Berlin museum and its Curator since 1909, 
was killed in battle on the eastern front August 13, 1915. He was born No- 
vember 8, 1856. (Ber. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, col. 239.) 

Edward Burnett Tylor.—Sir Edward Burnett Tylor was born at Camberwell, 
October 2, 1832, and died January 2, 1917. His most important work is 
Primitive Culture (1871), which has passed through many editions and been 
translated into many languages. He was one of the most distinguished of 
anthropologists. (S. R., R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, p. 353.) 

SUVLA BAY.—Two Sepulchral .ascriptions.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 
1914—1915; 1915-1916, pp. 166-168, C. A. Hurron publishes two sepulchral 
inscriptions found in 1915 by Captain G. A. Auden, R. A. M. C., near the 
Salt Lake, Suvla Bay. The first, on a sarcophagus, records that it was set up 
by Flavia Prima for herself, her husband Cl. Marcus, and her son Cl. Marcus. 
The second, on a marble slab, was set up by G. Iulius Italus for himself and his 
wife Cl. Ti. Tulla. Each establishes a fine of 1500 denarii for use of the tomb 
by others. The second inscription expressly states that the children and rela- 
tives are excluded from the use of the tomb. Both inscriptions are in Greek. 
Their date is probably the latter part of the first century A.D. 


EGYPT 


DENDEREH.—Excavations of the University of Pennsylvania.—In the 
Museum Journal, VIII, 1917, pp. 230-237 (7 figs.), C. S. F(1isHer) reports 
briefly upon the excavations of the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Dendereh. As digging can be carried on at Memphis during the 
spring months only, because of the Nile flood, the remainder of the time is de- 
voted to Dendereh. Work was begun here in the cemetery of the seventh 
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dynasty and a great number of graves opened. A vast quantity of material 
of all kinds has been collected. The cemetery was used from the second 
dynasty down to 
Moslem times. 
MEMPHIS. — 
The Palace of 
Merenptah. — In 
the Museum Jour- 
nal, VIII, 1917, 
pp. 211-230 (13 
fies.), &. 
F(isHER) reports 
upon the excava- 
tions of the ex- 
pedition of the 
University of 
Pennsylvania in 
the palace of 
Merenptah at 
Memphis. The 
building was con- 
structed with 
massive walls of 
sun-dried brick 
and columns and 
door-facings of 
limestone. The 
ancient level is 
from 16 to 18 feet 
below the modern 
so that, although 
much digging had 
been done by na- 
tives on the site, 
the remains of the 
palace were not 
disturbed. So far 
a portion of the 
eastern wing only 
has been exca- 
vated (Fig. 1). 
There was a court 
175 feet long and Figure 1.—Part or PALACE oF MERENPTAH. 
80 feet wide paved 
with irregular limestone blocks and surrounded by a colonnade of thirty-two 
columns with papyrus capitals. The floor under this colonnade was a little 
higher than that of the court. The columns, which were built up of 
separate drums, stand upon bases inscribed with attributes of the king, 
no two inscriptions being exactly alike. The shafts of the columns were 
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also inscribed, and carved with reliefs usually representing Merenptah per- 
forming rites before Ptah. The background was yellow and the inscrip- 
tions were filled in with blue. The walls of the court were coated with mortar 
over which was a hard white stucco painted with regular panels and patterns 
in red, yellow, andblue. In the middle of the south side of the court was a door- 
way 10 feet wide and 23 feet high. The door-framings were of limestone with 
reliefs and faience inlay. On the jambs were also cut reliefs accompanied by 
inscriptions inlaid with faience. On the lintel were gilded figures in relief of 
the king before the gods. In front of this doorway was a vestibule the roof of 
which was supported by twelve columns similar to those of the court, but 
larger. The inscriptions on them were inlaid in faience, and the figures in the 
bands of relief overlaid with thick gold leaf. The floor was of sun-dried brick 
covered with a painted stucco pavement. Three doors led from this vestibule, 
the middle one opening upon the throne-room which was 60 feet long and 41 
feet wide. Six columns of the same design as the others supported the roof. 
The dais on which the throne rested was 13 feet long and 16 feet wide and 
raised twenty inches from the floor. It was approached from in front by a 
ramp, but there were steps on the sides for the use of the king. The entire 
surface of both ramp and dais was covered with colored reliefs representing the 
ten nations subdued by the king. The walls of this room were adorned with 
painted stucco with some details picked out in gold. In the narrow passages 
to the east and the west of the throne-room were limestone windows.’ Near 
the throne-room were apartments evidently used by the king on state occasions. 
At the north end of the great court there was another doorway similar to that 
at the southern end and remains of a balcony which had been above it. This 
is the first instance of such a structure actually found, though they are known 
from reliefs. A flight of steps still 

partly preserved at the west of the 

vestibule within this doorway led up 

to it. This vestibule was consider- 

ably smaller than the one in front of 

the throne-room. Only four small 

columns supported the roof, but 

these were richly decorated. East 

of the southern apartments is a long 

narrow passage-way bordered by a 

wall twelve feet thick and outside of 

this another passage shut in by the 

boundary wall of the palace twenty- 

one feet thick. West of the great 

court is an outer court with pave- 

ment of colored stucco as yet only 

partly excavated. The palace also 

seems to extend a considerable dis- 

tance tothenorth. After the death 

of Merenptah the building was used 

Figure 2.—EGypTian PorTRAIT. for different purposes and some of 
its doors blocked up, and shortly 

afterwards it was destroyed by fire. Five distinct towns were later built upon 
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the site. Few small objects were brought to light by the excavators; the 
most interesting was a fine portrait head (Fig. 2) a little less than life size, 
perhaps of Akhnaton. In the stratum of Ahmose II, the last king before the 
Persian occupation in 525 B.c., a cache of gold and silver jewelry of very fine 
workmanship was found. The palace has so far been cleared for about three 
quarters of an acre. It was probably about 400 feet long from north to south. 
(Ibid. pp. 98-99.) 


GREECE 


ATHENS.—tThe French School in 1916.—In 1916 the excavations of the 
French School at Athens were seriously interfered with by the war and tbe 
School finally closed. Previous to this M. Plassart was able to do considerable 
work at Delos. On Mount Cynthus he found remains of a temple earlier than 
that of Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cynthia discovered in 1873. The second 
summit, to the southeast, was dedicated to Zeus Hypsistus. Two new 
oriental sanctuaries with Sabaean inscriptions were also unearthed, and the 
paths which led to the summit of the hill thoroughly cleared. The School also 
arranged to publish together all archaeological notes made by the French troops 
in Macedonia. (B. Havussovuuumr, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 605-608.) 


ITALY 


CAULONIA.—Excavations 1912 to 1915.—In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1916, 
cols. 685-948 (18 pls.; 182 figs.), P. Orst publishes in detail the results of 
his excavations at Caulonia from 1912 to 1915. He describes the site, its 
prehistoric remains, the city defenses, remains of houses, the temple, and the 
western cemetery. The most important building excavated was the temple, a 
hexastyle, peripteral temple of the Doric order with fourteen columns on the 
sides. Its cella was 15 m. long and 7.50 m. wide. It appears to date from the 
early part of the fifth century B.c., but there is no evidence to determine to 
what god it was dedicated. Pieces of the sima of terra-cotta decorated with a 
palmette and honeysuckle border were found. West of the town is a cemetery 
in which 130 graves were opened. Most of them date from the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., but a few are earlier and a few later. They contained the 
usual funeral furniture of the time. To the north lies another cemetery of 
later date when the town was poor. A hoard of eighteen coins from Sybaris, 
Croton, Thurium, Caulonia, and Terina came to light, but is of little numis- 
matic importance. 

LANUVIUM.—Tombs with ‘‘Latian” Pottery.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, 
pp. 30-31, G. Lueut reports the discovery of tombs with pottery of the “‘La- 
tian” type. 

LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII.—Excavations of 1914 and 1915.—In Not. Scav. 
XIV, 1917, pp. 101-167, P. Ors gives an account of the excavations in the 
necropolis called Lucifero during 1914 and 1915. Many interesting objects 
were brought to light, including large numbers of astragali, an addés of bone, 
and vases. Two handsome bronze mirror handles represented, one Europa 
carried away by the bull, and the other the archaic figure of a woman standing 
on the back of a tortoise. The latter was 19 cm. high and belonged to a mirror 
17 cm. in diameter. Perhaps the most interesting object was a handle of 
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ivory in the form of a column, surmounted by the figure of a woman in a 
short-sleeved Doric chiton, of beautiful workmanship and showing traces of 
chryselephantine decoration. It may, perhaps, have been the handle of a fan 
or something of the kind. There were also two bronze hands, apparently talis- 
mans, of which the left had a bar between the thumb and the fingers, on which 
were two wheels. 5 

MESSINA.—Discoveries in 1910-1915.—In Mon. Ant. XXIV, 1917, cols. 
121-218 (57 figs.), P. Orst describes some of the tombs opened by him in the 
Roman cemetery of S. Placido, Messina. Its limits have not yet been de- 
termined, but the coins and the many small inscriptions brought to light fix the 
date from the first to the third century a.p. The contents of the tombs were 
of no particular interest, but among them were two defiziones written in Greek. 
Other finds in Messina from 1910 to 1915 are also recorded. 

OSTIA.—Excavations in 1917.—In the spring of 1917 excavations were 
carried on at Ostia north of the Via Decumana, between the theatre and the 
temple of Vulcan. East of the Via di Molini a heavy wall of large tufa blocks 
was uncovered, but it is not clear to what building it belonged. Two well- 
preserved houses were excavated. One is the ““House of Diana,” so called from 
a small shrine with a figure of Diana found in it. It has, at the height of the 
second story, a balcony which runs the whole length of the two sides of the 
house which are towards the street. This balcony had fallen, but it has been 
put back in place. No other Roman house such as this still exists. The second 
house has a large hall about eight by seven metres with well-preserved 
mosaic pavement and, on the walls, paintings. There is a remarkabie series of 
portraits, chiefly of aged, bearded men, presumably philosophers or poets. 
One represents a young, beardless man crowned with laurel and for this the 
name of Virgil has been suggested. An important inscription giving a chron- 
ology of the years 36, 37, and 38 a:b. was also brought to light. It contains the 
names of Roman magistrates, the important events, and the names of the magis- 
trates of Ostia. In it are recorded the great fire in Rome between the Circus 
Maximus and the Aventine; the death of Antonia and of Drusilla; also the 
death of Tiberius at Misenum, March 16, 37, and his funeral ceremonies. His 
remains were carried to Rome on the shoulders of his men. Fragments of the 
same inscription for the years 19-21 and 91-92 were found at the beginning of 
the last century far from the place where the new fragment was discovered. 
(Cronaca delle Belle Arti, IV, 1917, p. 40.) 

POPULONIA.—The Excavations of 1915.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 
69-93, A. MINTo gives an account of the excavations of 1915 at Populonia. 
Regard for the crops compelled a change of site from S. Cerbone (Not. Scav. 
1908, pp. 199 ff.; ibid. 1914, p. 444), resulting in the discovery of a necropolis 
with tombs belonging to the third and second centuries before our era. In the 
tombs, some of which were Etrusco-Roman and others Italo-Etruscan, were 
found bronze objects (fibulae, bells, arms, and mirrors) and pottery. 

ROME.—Discoveries in the Piazza Colonna.—In the rearrangement of the 
Piazza Colonna after the destruction of the Palazzo Piombino numerous an- 
cient buildings were found, composing several insulae. In Not. Scav. XIV, 
1917, pp. 9-26, E. Gart1 and F. Fornart describe these and give aplan. Among 
the objects found were a tabula lusoria, an inscribed lead pipe, a portrait head 
of a man in Greek marble, of the third century, and another of a child. Four- 
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teen new inscriptions are given one of which contains the name of a hitherto 
unknown Curator Carthaginis, M. Pontius Eclectus Archelaus, and others pre- 
viously found in the same neighborhood are republished. 

Discoveries near the Via Po.— While engaged in leveling some ground near 
the intersection of the Via Po and the Via Gregorio Allegri, Rome, workmen 
brought to light some tombs dating from the first century a.p. They are 
adorned with fresco paintings and mosaics. There were also found remains of 
a large building connected with the tombs by a stairway of travertine. It had 
a portico, an atrium with mosaic pavement, and side rooms. A fragmentary 
relief representing a four-horse chariot rising from the sea also came to light. 
Marine animals assist in pushing it from behind, while two youths make it fast 
to the shore. Other fragments represent female figures. It is a notable piece 
of Hellenistic sculpture. (Cronaca delle Belle Arti, IV, 1917, pp. 62-63.) 

An Underground Basilica.—At a distance of less than two kilometres from 
the Stazione di Termini on the railroad from Rome to Naples a sinking of the 
earth recently led to the discovery of a large underground basilica. It has 
three aisles separated by pillars with arches. The walls, vaults, pilasters, and 
apse are covered with reliefs in white stucco, some representing mythological 
scenes, others cult objects and ornamental patterns. A vestibule also adorned 
with stucco served as an entrance. Both rooms were paved with mosaic. 
The building, which is practically intact, will be made accessible to visitors. 
(Cronaca delle Belle Arti, IV, 1917, p. 41.) 

Acquisitions of Vases by the Villa Giulia—In Mon. Ant. XXIV, 1917, 
cols. 345-400 (27 pls.; 3 figs.), G. Cunrrera describes the vases which in the 
last few years have been added to the collection in the Villa Giulia. The 
greater part have come from the Museo Kircheriano, but others were with- 
drawn from the “Office of Exportation.” There are eight Ionic, or “Ionizing,” 
vases; ten black-figured, and ten red-figured Attic vases; one white lecythus; 
twelve South Italian vases; three Etruscan, and three Faliscan vases. 

Discoveries in the Via Casilina.—On the Via Casilina, the ancient Labi- 
cana, at Vicolo dei Carbonari (localité Marranella), about three kilometres 
beyond the Porta Maggiore, was found what seems to be the marble cover of a 
small sarcophagus or cinerary urn, representing the reclining figure of a young 
girl and apparently belonging to the second half of the second century. In 
the same place five fragmentary inscriptions were brought to light. (F. 
Fornarl, Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 94-99.) 

A Republican Grave Monument.—In the course of the enlargement of the 
Via Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, at the corner of the Via Statilia, a sepulchral 
monument was discovered belonging to the end of the republic. The interior, 
however, had been remodelled at a later period. (F. Fornari, Not. Scav. 
XIV, 1917, pp. 174-179.) 

A Building of the Secorid Century.—In the Piazza S. Lorenzo in Lueina re- 
mains of a building of good construction in brick, belonging to the second 
century A.D., were unearthed. The building, which had several rooms and 
was apparently of some importance, lay along the Flaminian Way. Frag- 
ments of inscriptions were found, including the brick stamp C.J.L. XV, 155 
and an unpublished one of the figlina Faoriana. (G. Luau, Not. Scav. XIV, 
1917, pp. 94-96.) 

ROSARNO.—Exploration of the Necropolis——In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, 
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pp. 37-67, P. Orsi (Cf. Suppl. Not. Scav. 1913, pp. 55 ff.) gives a detailed ac- 
count of the contents of eighty-six tombs with a plan showing their distribu- 
tion. The finds included lamps, small vases, mirrors, terra-cotta ornaments, 
and figurines, among which were representations of horses. 

SANTA MARIA DI CAPUA VETERE.—A Marble Head.—In Not. Scav. 
XIV, 1917, pp. 33-36, A. Levi describes a marble head of Roman workmanship 
found between Santa Maria di Capua Vetere: and Caserta, at Ponte di San 
Prisco. The head, which was taken to the museum at Naples, belongs to the 
period of Hadrian, but has some archaistic features. 

SIECI.—Remains of a Roman Bath.—At the seventeenth kilometre of the 
railroad from Florence to Arezzo, a man who was clearing the ground for a house 
uncovered the remains of a Roman bath, which seems to have been destroyed 
by fire. It was apparently on the road from Fiesole to Arretium. (E. Gauut, 
Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 3-8.) 

SYRACUSE.—Recent Acquisitions of Coins.—During the years 1915 to 
1917 the museum at Syracuse acquired 414 coins. Among them are signed 
coins of Euclides and Euenetus, and one of Pyrrhus which was probably struck 
at Locri; also an unpublished fraction of an obol of Catania; and a rare bronze 
coin of Agyrium. (Cronaca delle Belle Arti, IV, 1917, p. 63.) 


FRANCE 


LYONS.—Statuette of Jupiter.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 68-71 
(pl.), Henr1 Lecuat publishes a bronze statuette of a nude Jupiter holding a 
lance. The statuette was found at Lyons in 1914. The head is crowned with 
leaves, olive or laurel. The execution of the whole is excellent. A probable 
date is the first half of the second century a.p. 

PARIS.—Recent Acquisitions of the Louvre.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, 
pp. 102-106 (fig.), A. Htron pe VILLEFossE announces that the Louvre has 
recently received from the estate of the Marquis de Vogiié several important 
antiquities. These include a marble head of Athena found many years ago 
in Aegina and published by Collignon in Mon. Piot, XIII, pp. 166-174. It 
dates from about 460 to 450 B.c. and is a good example of sculpture of the 
Aeginetan school. A second monument is an Attic grave stele perfectly pre- 
served. A bearded man is seated with his feet on a footstool. His right hand 
rests on the left shoulder of a draped youth who stands before him and holds 
a bunch of grapes which a small dog tries to get. Before them a large lou- 
trophoros of elegant shape stands upon a base, while a nude slave with strigil 
and aryballus awaits their pleasure. Above the relief is the inscription (pub- 
lished by Pittakis, "Eg. "Apx. 1854, p. 1180), 
Ztddnos. The stele was found near the Dipylon Gate in 1834. Other 
acquisitions are a Himyaritic inscription which is a dedication to Talab; and 
a Phoenician inscription carved on a marble votive altar. The latter contains 
the names of several kings ~f Citium before the Ptolemaic conquest, those of 
Melekhiaton and his sons. 

A Unique Coin of Prusias.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 106-107, E. 
BaBELON comments on a unique coin recently acquired by the Cabinet des Mé- 
dailles. It has on the obverse the head of Domitian and on the reverse 
Germania represented as a slave with her hands tied behind her back and a 
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Greek legend which is a translation of the Latin Germania capta. The coin 
was struck at Prusias in Bithynia. : 

SOISSONS.—Gallic Graves.—Between February and April, 1915, German 
troops east of Soissons excavated thirty-two Gallic graves of the early La 
Téne period, or about 500 B.c. Several vases of terra-cotta, and arm and 
neck rings of bronze were found, and in one grave three small iron spear heads. 
All of the finds were deposited in the Berlin museum. (C. ScnucHHaRrDT, 
Ber. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, cols. 260-264; 2 figs.) 


HOLLAND 


NIMEGUE.—A Stronghold of the Batavi—Recent excavations on a hill 
2 km. east of Nimégue have brought to light an ancient fort surrounded by a 
palisade. It was elliptical in shape, about 340 m. long and 240 m. wide with 
at least four entrances. Coins, potsherds, etc. show that it was established 
about 10 B.c. and destroyed by fire about the middle of the first century 
a.D. J. H. Holwerda has identified this as the oppidum Batavorum which 
Civilis burned in 70 a.p. Not far from it was a camp of the tenth legion. (F. 
Cumont, R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, p. 208.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Early Babylonian Sculptures.—The Berlin museum has re- 
cently acquired several important examples of early Babylonian art. (1) 
Among them is a small group of figures in the round of red limestone consisting 
of a man, 25 mm. high, standing beside a reclining ox, 27 mm. long (Fig. 3). 


— 


Figure 3.—BABYLONIAN LIMESTONE GROUP: BERLIN. 


The man is bald-headed, has a prominent nose, is bare to the waist and bare- 
footed and wears a skirt of leaves. The group probably dates from the time of 
Entemena, and, with the exception of another similar group acquired at the 
same time, is the only example of its kind in Babylonian and Assyrian art. 
The second group is made of a hard, black stone, but the man has been broken 
off. (2) Another acquisition is a rude seated figure of a woman in basalt. 
It is 27 em. high and 25 cm. wide. The face is carefully worked out and evi- 
dently a portrait. The hands and face are crudely indicated, but no attempt 
is made to represent the rest of the body correctly. This figure is said to have 
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come from Ur, and is probably earlier than the time of Naram-Sin. (3) 
A third important acquisition is an alabaster figure representing a woman 
fully draped, seated and holding a tablet on her knees. She has her hands 
folded across her breast. This dates from the time of Gudea, ca. 2500 B.c. 
(O. Wzeser, Ber. Kunsts. XXXVI, 1915, cols. 183-194; 13 figs.) 


RUSSIA 


OLBIA.—A Painted Glass Bowl.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 310— 
316 (fig.), Mortn-JeEAN contributes a somewhat detailed summary of a recent 
richly illustrated Russian monograph by M. Rostovtsev, in which a glass bowl 
discovered at Olbia in 1913 is described and discussed. The glass is opaque 
white, and the decoration is in white, yellow, green, blue, red, and brown. 
Birds, animals, foliage, a rosette, and bands or garlands form the decoration. 
Related to this bowl are the vase from Khamissa (Rothschild collection), the 
vase from Nimes (Louvre), and a vase in the British Museum of unknown 
origin, as well as a fragment found at Kertch in 1910, which can be dated in the 
latter part of the first century B.c. The origin of these vases is Alexandrian. 
The same general style of decoration is found in mosaics of the first, second, 
and third centuries a.p. Other works are cited and discussed in connection 
with the glass bowl. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON.—Recent Acquisitions of Coins by the British Museum.—A 
considerable number of Greek coins acquired by the British Museum in 1914— 
1916 are described by G. F. Hit in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 1-30 (3 pls.). 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


BULLA REGIA.— Excavations in 1916.—In 1916 excavations were carried 
on in the southwest corner of the city of Bulla Regia in a group of ruins near 
the church of the priest Alexander, but the identity of the building has not yet 
been made out. On the west side a finely built wall is still preserved to a 
height of four or five metres. Work was also carried on at the baths; and a 
villa containing wall-paintings and mosaics was partially cleared. (L.CARTON, 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 149-154.) 

CARTHAGE.—Recent Discoveries.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 275- 
278 (2 figs.), A. Hfron pe VILLEFOSSE reports from Father Delattre the fol- 
lowing discoveries from Carthage: (1) in the great basilica, where more than 
5,000 fragments of inscriptions have been found, part of a marble slab which 
seems to have belonged to a gaming table; (2) part of a terra-cotta plaque 
illustrating the story of Jonah; (3) part of a Carthaginian stele originally con- 
taining a votive inscription to Tanit in Phoenician, which had been partially 
erased and a Latin epitaph written over it; (4) a small black slab of oval 
shape upon which appears a man with a rooster’s head and serpent legs 
holding in one hand a whip and in the other a shield with an abraxas inscrip- 
tion. 

THUBURBO MAJUS.—Excavations in 1916.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, 
pp. 66-77 (4 figs.), A. MERLIN reports upon his excavations at Thuburbo Majus 
in 1916. About 40 m. southeast of the thermae aestivales excavated in 1915 a 
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small sanctuary was brought to light. It was a tetrastyle temple upon a 
podium reached by nine steps. The stylobate paved with opus sectile measures 
5.60 m. by 6.25 m. and is perfectly preserved. The temple was surrounded on 
three sides by a colonnade about three metres wide extending for some dis- 
tance. It was closed on the outside by a wall and on the inside by sixteen 
columns, and had a mosaic pavement with geometric designs in black and 
white. Fragments of sculpture from a group consisting of a woman between 
sphinxes show that the sanctuary was that of a Romanized Baalit. Excava- 
tions at the thermae hiemales were also carried on. They were not so large as 
the thermae aestivales, but covered about 1600 square metres. A plan cannot 
yet be made, but the building was adorned with statues of Apollo, 
Venus, Silvanus, Bacchus, the Dioscuri, and a satyr; and with mosaics in 
color. Several difficult inscriptions were found, as were also a mask of Pan of 
terra-cotta, and three perfume vases decorated with figures of dogs pursuing 
rabbits. The excavations are being continued. 


UNITED STATES 


PHILADELPHIA.—Three Greek Vases.—In the Museum Journal, VIII, 
1917, pp. 188-196 (5 figs.), S. B. L(Uce) comments on three Greek vases re- 
cently lent to the’ Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. One is an old 
Corinthian oenochoe with decoration consisting of three zones of animals. 
The second is a black-figured Attic panel amphora on one side of which is de- 
picted a warrior in the act of mounting a four-horse chariot while three other 
armed men stand by; on the other side is a mounted warrior accompanied by 
two menon foot. The third vase is an Apulian bell crater. 

A Greek Doll.—In the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, 
VIII, 1917, pp. 186-187 (fig.), 8. B. L(uce) calls attention to a Greek doll of 
terra-cotta 15 cm. high recently presented to the Museum. It is similar to one 
in Boston but smaller, and was purchased in Athens many years - The 
arms and legs were attached to the body by means of cords. 

PROVIDENCE.—Graeco-Egyptian Portraits at the School of — 
the Bulletin of the R. I. School of Design, V, 1917, pp. 25-27 (3 figs.), L. E. 
Rowe publishes two recently acquired examples of Graeco-Egyptian por- 
traiture of the second century of our era. One is a painting in wax encaustic, 
the other a plaster mask. Both represent women. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SHELLAL.—Discovery of an Ancient Christian Church.—The London 
Daily Telegraph, of August 23, 1917, contained a lengthy description by W. T. 
Massey of the discovery of an ancient Christian church at Shellal between 
Beersheba and Khan Yunus, by the British force that was invading Pales- 
tine. A splendid mosaic pavement of 8,000 pieces was discovered intact, and 
an inscription stating “This temple with specious . . . was built by our 
most holy : . . and most pious George in the year 622 according to 
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. . Gaza.” At first.the idea was entertained by the soldiers that they 
had discovered the tomb of the patron-saint of England. See also Pal. 
Ez. Fund, XLIX, 1917, p. 150. 


ITALY 


IMPORTANT GIFTS TO THE STATE.—Among the gifts to the Italian 
State in 1916-1917 is announced the acquisition, from Mario Menotti of 
Rome, of a superb Madonna with the Child by Bartolomeo Montagna, a St. 
Jerome in the Desert by Lorenzo Lotto, two small panels by Crivelli, Jesus 
bearing the Cross attributed to Paris Bordone, and The Education of Bacchus 
by Van Dyck. (Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, pp. 171-172.) 

PROTECTION OF THE MONUMENTS.—A great quintuple number of 


FiaurRE 4.—PRoTECTION OF FacapE or SAN Marco, VENICE. 


Boll. Arte (XI, 1917, pp. 179-312; 146 figs.) with preface by C. Ruicct is de- 
voted to the report in catalogue form of the measures taken to protect the en- 
dangered artistic patrimony of Italy. Moveable objects are taken to places 
of safety. Fixed architectural and sculptural monuments are shielded by sand 
bags, and the roof necessary in case of exterior protection is covered with fire- 
proof material. Mosaics and other mural paintings left in place are further 
protected, especially against the violent movement of air occasioned by a neigh- 
boring explosion, by heavy veiling. Venice has required the most attention. 
St. Mark’s is fortified with sand bags, both within and without (Figs. 4 and 5); 
the construction has been reinforced, the roof twice treated with silicate of 
soda, and a special fireboat detailed and motor pump provided in addition. 
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The Ducal Palace has been equally cared for. Over six thousand square 
metres of mural painting have been rolled up and taken away from there. 
Similar precautions at some fifteen other important buildings in the city are 
recorded. At Padua, the Arena chapel (Fig. 6), the Santo and. Eremitani 
churches, and the Gattamelata monument have received special attention; 
and at Ravenna, the Orthodox Baptistery, San Vitale, (Fig. 7), and the Mauso- 
leum of Galla Placidia. Throughout northern Italy, at Treviso, Cividale, 
Verona, Vicenza, Mantua, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Brescia, Bologna, Parma, 
etc. a vast amount of protective work has been accomplished; Florence and 
Ancona have come in for a liberal share; and something has been done at 
Loreto, Rome, Bari, Barletta, and Trani. 

RESTORATIONS OF FRESCOES.—In Cronaca delle belle Arti, IV, 1917, 


Figure 5.—PRoTEcTION oF INTERIOR OF SAN Marco, VENICE. 


pp. 9-10, T. V. Papanri tells of his work in restoring, or, more precisely, pre- 
serving, the Correggio frescoes in the Duomo of Parma. Living in close 
contact with the frescoes for so long a time made possible a close study of Cor- 
reggio’s manner of fresco-painting, which is here described. Jbid. pp..10-11, 
L. C. Principt writes on the repairing done on the paintings of Fra Angelico 
and Luca Signorelli in the chapel of 8. Brizio in the Duomo of Orvieto. bid. 
pp. 11-13, D. Fiscox1 describes the restoration of the mural paintings of Piero 
della Francesca in the choir of San Francesco in Arezzo, adding also an analysis 
of Piero’s technique. 

AQUILA.—A New Museum.—lIn the chapter house of the Cathedral of 
Aquila it has been decided to open a small museum in which the valuable 
silks and embroidered vestments and the precious metal work belonging to 
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the church may be displayed. The last group is briefly treated in Rass. 
d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 135-144 (13 figs.), by P. Piccrrmuu1. Most of the works 
of the local school, which was very active have been carried away; but there 
are examples by Nicola da Guardiagrele, whose exceptional processional cross, 
richly figured, signed, and dated 1434, and statue of S. Massimo remain in the 
treasure. Two Sienese artists, presumably brothers, Francesco and Bar- 
tolomeo Nucci, 
are represented 
by three reli- 
quaries, one 
signed. Further 
information 
concerning them 
is not forthcom- 
ing, but they are 
placed in the 
latter half of the 
fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is 
also a pax of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, possibly 
not even Italian. 
But three cruci- 
fixes are of local 
origin, one of 
the sixteenth, 
the other two of 
the seventeenth 

century. 
AREZZ0O.— 
Some Majolica 
in the Museum. 
—A contribu- 
tion to the his- 
tory of the art 
of majolica is 
Figure 6.—Prorection or GiotTrTo’s FRESCOES IN mate by 
Vira in Rass. 


THE ARENA CHAPEL, Papva. d’Arte, XVI, 


1916, pp. 107- 
120 (12 figs.) in his discussion of some examples of the ware in the museum 
of Arezzo. A faentino dish on which is represented The School of Athens is 
attributed to Cristofano Scaletti. It shows close similarity to a plate in the 
British Museum representing The Battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs. An- 
other dish, dated 1531, is assigned to the eugubine workshop, to a master closely 
related to Maestro Giorgio. A group of pieces, a vase and two plates, are by 
Deruta. They are characterized by fine design and unique use of blue and 
yellow on a white ground. The yellow is particularly fine, giving a beautiful 
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mother-of-pearl effect. Two dishes, both dated 1533, by Francesco Xanto 
Avelli are especially interesting. One, evidently a commercial piece, is much 
inferior to the other. The metallic lustre that Francesco Xanto uses in his 
decoration has been the subject of much dispute, it being contended by some 
that the secret of the technique was confined to Maestro Giorgio, and that con- 
sequently dishes by others that show this lustre must have been sent to Gior- 
gio’s workshop 
to have it ap- 
plied. But it is 
here shown that 
Francesco Xan- 
to’s work in this 
particular dif- 
fers essentially 
from Giorgio’s. 
Two dishes 
based on the 
same design, 
one from the 
kiln of Castel 
Duranto, the 
other by Nic- 
da Urbino, 
illustrate the ex- 
change of de- 
signs between 
the workshops 
of different 
cities. 

Notes on Two 
Fourteenth 
Century Paint- 
ers.—In L’ Arte, 
XX, 1917, pp. 
54-56, A. DEL 
Vita publishes 
documents of 
interest for the 
history of medi- 
aeval painting 
in Arezzo. The 
notice concern- 
ing the two years’ sojourn of Bartolomeo da Siena in Arezzo is important both 
for the material it offers for critical and documentary researches and for the 
new proof it gives of the influence of Sienese painting on the artists of the 
locality of Arezzo. The record of paintings in S. Maria della Pieve proves 
that two or more artists are responsible for the paintings attributed by Vasari 
to one painter, whom he calls Giovanni dal Ponte. Giovanni di Marco has 
already been recognized as one of these, and the present document shows 
Giovanni di Bono to be another. 


FiaurE 7.—PRoTmecTION OF SAN VITALE, RAVENNA. 
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BOLOGNA.—The Museum of S. Stefano.—In Cronaca delle belle Arti, IV, 
1917, pp. 33-34 (3 figs.), F. Frttpprni writes on the collection of the recently 
opened museum annexed to the Basilica of S. Stefano. Here are shown to the 
public works that had been scattered in the labyrinth of churches or hidden in 
store houses. Paintings from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century are 
included in the collection. Among the artists represented are Simone, Lippo 
di Dalmasio, Vitale, and Tiarini. One of the most interesting works is com- 
posed of four panels with the story of S. Antonio the hermit, and is attributed 
to the school of Vitale. One room of the museum is devoted to sculpture. 

A Fresco in the Collegio di Spagna.—An interesting fresco decorating one of 
the walls of the upper cloister of the Collegio di Spagna in Bologna is published 
by D. G. Betvepert in Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 151-155 (5 figs.). The 
work is recognized at once as by an artist flourishing in Bologna in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, an artist who was much indebted to the school of 
’ Raphael. Indeed, it is found that the painting is a very close copy of Raphael's 
Holy Trinity in the Louvre. Contemporary records assign the work to Biagio 
Puppini, called Biagio delle Lamme. The work was done in 1524 during a 
restoration of the Collegio. 

CITTADUCALE.—Monuments of the Fourteenth Century.—In Boll. Arte, 
XI, 1917, pp. 35-48 (21 figs.), A. MuNoz writes on the monuments of Cit- 
taducale, which have hitherto gone unnoticed. Founded in 1309, the city 
erected its principal monuments in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Much damage has been wrought by many earthquakes, but important parts 
of the city wall, churches, houses, and other monuments remain. To the 
fourteenth century belong the portico of the Palazzo Pubblico and the front of 
the church of 8S. Maria del Popolo, with its beautiful Gothic rose window. A 
rare reading desk also is preserved in this church. To the same epoch belongs 
the church of S. Giovanni Battista, parts of which still remain. The most 
praiseworthy monument of the city is the beautiful quattrocento portal of the 
church of 8. Agostino. In 1471 was erected the church of 8. Cecelia, the inter- 
esting portal of which remains. 

CORNETO TARQUINIA.—A Panel by Filippo Lippi—In Boll. Arte, XI, 
1917, pp. 105-110 (pl.; 3 figs.), P. Tomsca publishes a small painting of a 
Madonna (Fig. 8) which he found in 8S. Maria in Valverde, a church under the 
mediaeval wall of Corneto Tarquinia. The panel, now housed in the Museo 
Nazionale Tarquiniense, bears the date 1437, but no signature. It is attribu- 
ted, however, without the least hesitancy to Filippo Lippi, all its characteris- 
tics being in harmony with other work of Filippo’s in this fruitful period of his 
activity. This newly discayered painting shows, even.better than the Louvre 
Madonna, Filippo’s power for strong modeling and use of light and shade, in- 
spired by Masaccio. 

CREMONA.—A New Work of Filippo Mazzola.—aA triptych representing 
the Madonna between two saints in the Museo.Ala Ponzone, Cremona, is dis- 
cussed by M. Satmr in Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 5-7 (fig.). The name of 
Galeazzo Campi has been associated with the painting. But the impossibility 
of such an ascription is proved by that artist’s works in the same museum and 
in the church at Cremona. On the other hand, the very features that charac- 
terize the art of Filippo Mazzola of Parma, the cold, silvery colors, the minute 
care with which the forms are executed, and the sweet, quiet types are un- 
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Figure 8 —Maponna By Lippi. 
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mistakable in this triptych. Comparison with other of Mazzols’s works, of 
which the dates are known, places it approximately in the period between 1493 
and 1500. 

FERRARA.—A Donatello Terra-cotta.—A fragment of a decorated terra- 
cotta discovered during some work on the church of S. Stefano in Ferrara and 
now in the Museo di Schifanoia is published by C. Riccrin L’ Arte, XX, 1917, 
pp. 41-44 (3 figs.)... The subject evidently treats of the obsequies of the Ma- 
donna. Though it is only a sketch, the Donatellesque character of the work is 
perfectly evident. Aside from the general spirit and manner of execution, 
parallels for various figures and poses may be found in bas-reliefs by Dona- 
tello. Whether the terra-cotta sketch is by Donatello himself or by one of his 
followers is a difficult question. But its author must have been an artist of 
great intellect and of rare power for instilling life and passion into his work. 
In Boll. Arte, XI, 1917 (fig.), A. C. cites other analogies between this terra- 
cotta and Donatello’s authentic works to strengthen the attribution to that 
master. 

FLORENCE.—‘‘Carita Romana” by Luini.—A painting in the Museo 
Stibbert, Florence, that merits rank among the better works of Luini is pub- 
lished by F. M. Vauert in Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 204-205 (fig.). The 
subject, “Roman Charity,” is an unusual one. The work belongs to the latest 
manner of Luini and shows Leonardesque influence. Indeed the face of the 
young woman seems to have been inspired by that of Leonardo’s Gioconda. 

Some Paintings in the Environs of Florence.—Paintings from churches in 
the environs of Florence are published by I. V. Exper in Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 
1916, pp. 179-186 (10 figs.) and pp. 257-264 (5 pls.; 3 figs.). The most im- 
portant work in the church of San Martino a Terenzano is a triptych with the 
Madonna and Two Saints by Lorenzo di Niccolé Gerini. By the same artist 
are two other panels in this church, representing S. Clemente and Sta. Lucia. 
To about the third quarter of the trecento belongs a polyptych with half-length 
figures of the Madonna and Saints by an unknown painter of the school of 
Bernardo Daddi. Three saints in another panel are the work of the school of 
Bicci di Lorenzo. The tabernacle called del Madonnone contains a fresco of the 
Madonna and Saints which may be attributed to Lorenzo Pietro. In the 
church of 8. Lorenzo a Vicchio di Rimaggio are the fragments of a fresco rep- 
resenting The Gate of Paradise, which has been attributed to the Sienese 
school, but is undoubtedly the work of an anonymous Florentine artist of the 
end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. A panel, the sub- 
ject of which is the Marriage of St. Catherine, is in the same church. It is by 
a painter of the early fifteenth century, who shows close affinity with Bicci di 
Lorenzo. A characteristic painting of the Madonna and Angels by Bieci di 
Lorenzo is to be seen in the church of Santa Maria a Quarto. An unusually 
interesting triptych in the church of Rosano is shown to be the work of Gio- 
vanni di Marco. The central panel, representing the Annunciation, is clearly 
the original, a replica of which is the representation of the same subject in the 
triptych of the Badia di Pappiena, published by Count Gamba. The date, 
1330, on the Rosano triptych, is valuable in the chronological arrangement of 
Giovanni’s works. In the same church is an Annunciation which shows the 
characteristics of the school of Agnolo Gaddi. A triptych representing the 
Madonna and two Saints, in the church of Miransi is the work of Neri di 
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Bicci, executed while he yet felt the influence of his father, Bicci di Lorenzo. 
Two other triptychs, each with the Madonna as the central subject, one in the 
church of Magnale, the other in the church of Ristonchi, are by artists of 
distinctive characteristics, whose names are unknown. Finally, a triptych, 
likewise with the Madonna in the central panel, in the church of Posina, is 
recognized as the work of Mariotto di Nardo. 

A Painting by Justus Sustermans.—The painting of a Group of Sportsmen 
in the Pitti, Florence, which has passed under the name of Giovanni da 
San Giovanni, is shown by O. H. Gienroni in L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 52-53 
(fig.), to belong to Justus Sustermans, the popular portrait painter in Florence 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The technique and the character 
of the painting, particularly as regards the isolated treatment of the individual 
figures, is as unlike Giovanni da San Giovanni’s manner as it is like Suster- 
mans’. Documents are discovered which not only confirm the attribution to 
Sustermans, but which also make known the identity of the persons represented 
in the painting. 

MESSINA.—tThe Lanza-Cibo Mausoleum.—In Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, pp. 
28-32 (8 figs.), E. Mauceri writes on a remarkable monument of Messina 
which was in the church of 8. Francesco di Assisi before the fatal disaster. 
The remaining parts, which still give an idea of the splendid original, are in 
the Museo Nazionale, Messina. The monument is a bronze mausoleum, 
erected by the Sicilian, Giovanni Lanzi, to the memory of his consort, who 
was probably not a Sicilian, but belonged to the house of Cibo. The author- 
ship of the work remains obscure, but some of the details point to the collab- 
oration of a goldsmith with the sculptor. The date must be soon after the 
death of the young wife, i.e., soon after 1618. The work is done in the early 
baroque manner which is still saturated with Renaissance elements. 

MILAN.—Documents on Fifteenth Century Artists.—In Rass. d’ Arte XVI, 
1916, pp. 164-165, L. Beurramti presents new notary records bearing on various 
apprenticeships to painters dating from the last twenty years of the fifteenth 
century in Milan and also a new list of those connected with the problematic 
School of Painters there. 

Two Paintings by Guidoccio Cozzarelli.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, p. 106 
(2 figs.), G. C. describes two paintings of the Madonna and Child with Angels, 
one in the Brera Gallery, the other in a private collection in Milan. The one in 
the Brera has passed under the name of Giacomo Pacchiarotti. It bears no 
resemblance to this artist’s work, but in all points shows the inspiration of the 
noted Sienese, Matteo di Giovanni, and is to be assigned to his pupil and im- 
itator, Guidoccio Cozzarelli. To the same origin is attributed the Madonna 
in the Milanese private collection. 

NAPLES.—Restorations in the Church of S. Chiara.—In Boll. Arte, XI, 
1917, pp. 97-104 (8 figs.), C. Grapara writes on the results accomplished by 
clearing the church of S. Chiara in Naples of its baroque additions, bringing to 
light the primitive Gothic monuments. The grand sepulchre of King Robert 
of Anjou, which had been almost completely hidden, is now in such a condition 
that its original merits can be much better studied. Of the frescoes that are 
brought to view, the most important is a badly mutilated fragment of a Pieta, 
which is probably the only surviving remnant of the work of Giotto in this 
church. In spite of its bad condition, its energy of expression is still dis- 
cernable. 
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PISA.—A Panel by Barnaba da Modena.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, p. 
203 (fig.), F. M. Perkins publishes a small panel representing the Madonna 
in the Schiff collection, Pisa, which is important as a characteristic and signed 
work of Barnaba da Modena. 

ROME.—The New Museum of the Palazzo Venezia.—In Rass.:d’ Arte, 
XVII, 1917, pp. 25-44 (26 figs.), G. BERNARDINI writes cursorily of the examples 
of two classes, Byzantine art and objects in bone and ivory, newly installed 
in the Palazzo Venezia, which has received the collection of the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo and is to be ¢eveloped much farther. Most of the Byzantine works 
are familiar; the bone and ivory objects date from the Renaissance down. 

Some Pictures in the Store-Room of the Vatican Gallery.—Four paintings 
in the store-room of the Vatican are published by G. BerNarpIn1 in Rass. 
d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 199-202 (4 figs.). A polyptych signed Nicolé da Vul- 
ture belongs to the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. 
It recalls the work of the Umbrio-Marchesque masters derived from the Flo- 
rentine school. The Deposition from the Cross resembles the picture by 
Ludovico di Angolo in the Duomo of Perugia. Two fragments of a predella 
with scenes from the life of S. Justinus are the work of a mediocre follower’ of 
Botticelli. 

An Unknown Work by Jacopo Sansovino.—Among other works by Jacopo 
Sansovino mentioned in Pietro Aretino’s letter (dated 1537) to that sculptor 
and architect, is the monument in Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, in Rome, 
published by G. Giovannon! in Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, pp. 64-81 (pl.; 5 figs.). 
It is the sepulchre of the Cardinal Francesco Quignones. The reason for its 
having been overlooked hitherto by art students is explained by the alterations 
that were made in it in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, destroying 
the harmony of the original by the addition of baroque forms. It is not difficult, 
however, to determine the former appearance, which is a dignified Tuscan- 
Roman architectural scheme animated by Venetian coloring. In this chro- 
matic effect, obtained by the use of colored marbles, lies the principal value of 
the work. The color is introduced not as an accessory thing, but as an organic 
element of the design. Aside from the design of the monument, probably the 
two statues of prophets are the only parts actually executed by Jacopo, the 
rest being left to assistants. 

SABINA.—S. Maria di Fianello.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 281-288 
(12 figs.), A. Caza gives photographs, drawings, and plans, illustrating the 
ruined church of 8. Maria di Fianello in Sabina. It is supposed to be on 
the site of an old Flavian villa and its foundation is thought to antedate the 
fifth century. The remains show the use of pagan materials, or perhaps the 
adjustment to walls still standing. The seventh century church had two 
aisles, like other churches in this region, the one with the apse at the end, the 
other without special termination and narrower. The church was monastic 
and at one time an important mother church; much of its history is obscure. 

SASSUOLA.—Frescoes in the Pleasure House of the Esti.—The fresco 
decoration of the pleasure house of the Esti at Sassuola is discussed by A. 
Venturi in L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 65-98 (23 figs.). The vast construc- 
tion was begun in 1634 and the decorating in 1641. Numerous contem- 
porary writings, both of a documentary and literary character, throw light 
upon the question of the artists employed in the fresco work and upon the 
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order in which the various parts were done. The three principal artists con- 
cerned with the decoration were Agostino Mitelli, Michelangiolo Colonna, and 
Giovanni Boulanger. The first two determined the character of the whole 
work, for Boulanger imitated them in the basic features of his share of the 
decorations. Mitelli and Colonna were perfect masters of illusionistic paint- 
ing. They have created in the frescoes of these rooms vast architectural 
structures. Elaborately decorated walls, pierced by openings which give a 
view of courts beyond, columns supporting balconies peopled by musicians ap- 
pear as if actually constructed in three dimensions. Boulanger was not so suc- 
cessful in this style of painting as Mitelli and Colonna; he failed to reproduce 
their depth of perspective. He was at his best in rich ornamental treatment. 

SIENA.—A Little Known Painting of Piero di Cosimo.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVI, 1916, p. 280 (pl.), I. V. Exper describes an Adoration of the Child in 
the church of S. Galgano in Siena. The painting, which isin a good state of 
preservation, has been assigned to various artists, among them Pinturicchio, 
Ghirlandajo, Lorenzo di Credi, and a Flemish master. But the ascription of 
Berenson and Perkins to Piero di Cosimo is the most plausible. 

UMBRIA AND THE ARETINO.—The Earthquake of April 26, 191'7.—In 
Cronaca delle belle Arti, XI, 1917, pp. 35-39 (2 figs.), a report is given by the 
Superintendencies of Perugia and of Florence of the damage done to the monu- 
ments of Umbria and the Aretino by the earthquake of April 26, 1917. 
Churches and other buildings important in the history of art during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, with their paintings and sculp- 
tures, suffered damage, in some cases of a very serious nature. 

URBINO.—The Growth of the Galleria Nazionale of the Marches in 1915-16. 
—In Cronaca delle belle Arti, IV, 1917, pp. 17-23 (3 figs.), L. Serra writes on 
the acquisitions made in the past two years by the Galleria Nazionale of the 
Marches. Besides interesting examples of the minor arts, the gallery has ac- 
quired some important paintings, particularly from the Cathedral and the 
Church of §. Spirito in Urbino. Among these are a splendid Flagellation by 
Piero della Francesca, which is the finest gem in the gallery, SS. Vescovi Tom- 
maso and Martino by Timoteo Vite, San Sebastiano by an imitator of Gio- 
vanni Santi, and The Crucifixion and Pentecost by Luca Signorelli. 


SPAIN 


BURGOS.—Discovery of Sepulchral Statues.—In Boletin de la Sociedad 
Espaiiola de Excursiones, XXV, 1917, pp. 7-16, 106-113 (5 pls.), A VecuE 
y GoLpon!t reports the discovery of three mortuary statues (Fig. 9) of the early 
fourteenth century in the Monasterio of the Palacios de Benaver, Burgos. 
They represent the founders: D. Garci Ferndndez Manrique, his wife Da. 
Teresa de Zuniga, and son D. Pedro Fernandez Manrique. They are carved 
in wood, polychrome, and above life size. In color and technique the three 
are comparable to the famous Santiago with the arms of the Kings of Castille 
near which they have been deposited in Las Huelgas de Burgos. But the 
Santiago is of earlier date, 1228. In pose and conception, on the other hand, 
they fit in with a large group of Spanish sepulchral statues in wood and stone 
that run in an unbroken series from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 

LEON.—San Isodoro.—In Boletin de la Sociedad Espatiola de Excursiones, 
XXV, 1917, pp. 81-98 (4 pls.; 2 figs.), J. E. Diaz-JuméNnez presents the re- 
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sults of extensive investigations at San Isodoro de Leon (now Real Colegiata). 
Four building periods are distinguished. The most ancient construction was 
dedicated to 
San Pelayo who 
at a later date 
gave place to 
St. John Bap- 
tist. An impor- 
tant rebuilding 
was that by the 
royal pair Fer- 
nando I and 
Sancha,_ re- 
corded in 1063. 
Then Urraca, 
Queen of Za- 
morra, records 
the enlarge- 
ment of the 
work of her 
father, and a 
final rebuilding 
was carried out 
by Pedro de 
Dios under the 
Emperor AIl- 
fonso VII. 
MADRID.— 
A Picture by 
Figure 9.—SEPULCHRAL StratuEs, Burcos. Pereda.—In 
Boletin de la 
Sociedad Espaitiola de Excursiones, XXV, 1917, pp. 22-24 (2 pls.), J. Sinvés 
y Ursipa publishes a painting, Sto. Domingo in Soriano, in the collection of 
the Marquis of Cerralbo (Fig. 10) along with two drawings for the same in 
the Biblioteca Nacional. The picture shows the work of Antonio Pereda in 
his forties, 1652-1656. 

Convent of the Incarnation.—In Boietin de la Sociedad Espaiiola de Excur- 
siones, XXV, 1917, pp. 121-134 (pl.), E. TorMo gives an account of a visit to 
the inaccessible Convent of the Incarnation, one of the three most important 
at Madrid, and lists briefly the many valuable pictures, for the most part 
portraits of historical significance, there concealed. 

The Academy San Fernando.—In Les Aris, No. 157, pp. 3-11 (4 pls.; 5 figs.) 
and No. 158, 1917, pp. 1-8 (4pls.; 4 figs.), P. Laronp publishes a number of 
important paintings in the Academy of San Fernando in Madrid. Although 
the collection of the academy is of great excellence, it is little known. Aside 
from later examples, it includes important works by Zurbaran, Rizi, Correno, 
Ribera, Murillo, and others of almost equal importance. 

OVIEDO.—Investigations at San Miguel de Linio.—In Bolettn de la So- 
ciedad Espafiola de Excursiones, XXV, 1917, pp. 25-31 (3 figs.), V. LAMPEREZ 
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Ficure 10,—S. Dominco EN Sortano: A. PEREDA. 


y Romea gives notes on the latest results of excavations at the church of San 
Miguel de Linio, Oviedo, and furnishes corrections to the previously published 
ground plans. 


FRANCE 


PARIS.—The Collection of Barthelemy Rey.—In Les Aris, No. 160, 1917, 
pp. 12-19 (12 figs.), A. ALEXANDRE gives a general description, illustrated by 
a few examples, of the rich collection of sculptures of Barthelemy Rey. The 
collection, incomparable in the field it represents, comprises more than 600 
pieces, dating from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. The subjects are 
confined almost wholly to the field of religion; but within that field there is 
the greatest diversity. Rare opportunity is given by this large number of 
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wisely selected works for the comparison of the plastic art of the different 
countries in these centuries and for an appreciation of its worth. The fact 
that the collector has taken care, as far as possible, to assemble only sculptures 
that retain their original polychrome coloring adds much interest to the 
collection and makes the determination of the schools much less difficult in 
many cases than it would otherwise be. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—A Head by Pellegrino da San Daniele in the Print Cabinet.— 
The Berlin attribution of the study of a head in the print cabinet to Signorelli 
is rejected by B. Berenson in Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 275-279 (4 figs.), 
and the name of Pellegrino da San Daniele is substituted. The study not only 
served as a cartoon for the fresco of the prophet Isaiah by Pellegrino in the 
church of S. Antonio at 8. Daniele, but it shows characteristics similar to 
those of works by Pellegrino, and wholly opposed to the characteristics of 
Signorelli’s works. The head is lifeless, lacking both the powerful modeling 
and the vital character of the work of Signorelli. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


AQUILEA.—The Basilica.—The Basilica of Aquilea, a city to which new 
interest is attached by the war, is described by G. Faure in Les Arts, No. 
158, 1917, pp. 20-24 (pl.; 8 figs.). Of the original basilica, erected by Bishop 
Theodore about 320, there remains only the mosaic decoration. The icon- 
ography expresses the triumph of Christianity, with remnants of pagan ele- 
ments. ‘A Romanesque church was raised on the old foundation early in the 
eleventh century, and about 1380 a reconstruction with Gothic features was 
carried out. The most interesting possessions of the church today are the 
magnificent frescoes of the crypt, more important and more precious than 
any in northern Italy, especially if, as it seems, they belong to the twelfth cen- 
tury. In them is seen predicted the art of Cimabue and the primitive Sienese 
masters. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

BATH.—A Picture by Hugo van der Goes.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, 
p. 45 (pl.), M. Conway publishes an Adoration of the Magi in the Victoria 
Art Gallery at Bath, which bears the characteristic marks of Hugo Van der 
Goes, but is believed to be the work of an approximately contemporary copy- 
ist. The authorship of the design is not doubtful, and parallels for individual 
figures are found in other works by Hugo. The picture at Bath is one of five 
paintings on this subject (the Adoration of the Magi), by Hugo and rep- 
resents an interesting intermediate stage in his development.” 

LONDON.—An Undescribed Panel by Rembrandt.—A small panel by 
Rembrandt’ recently acquired by the National Gallery is described by C. J. 
Houtmes in Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 171-172 (pl.). The subject is The 
Philosopher. The painting is especially important to the National Gallery 
because it shows a phase of Rembrandt’s art hitherto unrepresented in that 
collection; it is a fine example of his early experiments in composition. A 
study of its relationship to signed paintings by the master points to the latter 
part of 1632 as the most probable date for it. 
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UNITED STATES 


CAMBRIDGE.—Acquisitions of the Fogg Museum.—The Fogg Art Mu- 
seum of Harvard University has acquired the following works of art:—A 
Sienese painting, Christ in Limbo, by Sassetta; a cassone panel, Judgment 
of Paris, by the so-called “Paris Master’; a fifteenth century Spanish An- 
nunciation” attributed to Juan de Burgos; “The Building of the Temple’’ by 
Francesco Pesellino; the central panel of an altarpiece by Spinello Aretino, 
the right wing of which also belongs to the Museum; a fourteenth century 
painting of the Sienese School, representing on one side the Deposition and 
on the other side, “Woman, behold thy son!”; a Nativity attributed to 
Pietro Lorenzetti; a Madonna and Child and two Saints of the School of 
Ghirlandajo; a Madonna and Child, attributed to Jacobello del Fiore; 
a landscape in oil by Jan van Goyen; “Youth saluting a King,” School of 
Cossa, fifteenth century; pieces of Chinese embroidery, and coins. To the 
collection of Japanese art have been added 203 prints, two important paint- 
ings, and five screens. A number of important acquisitions have been made in 
the Print Department, including sixteenth century Italian and German en- 
gravings. The Museum has also received for periods ranging from two weeks 
to six months loans of well-known works of art from leading private collections, 
all of the first importance, by the following masters: Roger van der Weyden, 
Josse van Cleef, Hans Memling, Mabuse, Jean Prevost, Dirck Bouts, Coliin 
de Coter, Isenbrandt, Master of Hooghstraaten, Joachim Patinir, Antonio 
Moro, Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Nicholas Maes, Rubens, Holbein, Cranach, 
Tintoretto, Piero della Francesca, Filippo Lippi, Girolamo da Santa Croce, 
Gentile da Fabriano, Matteo da Siena, Piero di Cosimo, el Greco, Francisco 
Zurbaran, Velasquez, and Ferdinand Bol. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Two Italian Cassoni.—Two Italian cassoni in the posses- 
sion of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts are published by J. Breck in Art 
in America, V, 1917, pp. 288-290 (2 figs.). The earlier of these, a Florentine 
work, is one of the few surviving examples of well-preserved cassoni of the 
fifteenth century. The lid, ends, and back are decorated with scroll, wreath, 
and shield designs painted in tempera. But the principal decoration is that 
on the front, a low-relief modeling in stucco, gilded and elaborately tooled. 
The subject of the central field is the four cardinal virtues, represented by four 
female figures with the usual attributes. At the left are two fighting monsters 
and at the right a centaur carrying off a woman. Medusa heads decorate 
the two central feet supporting the chest. Neither the original owner of the 
chest nor the artist has been identified. But the expressive and delicate 
treatment is clearly the work of a sculptor of marked ability. The second 
cassone is, through its beauty of proportions, refinement of design, and skilful 
carving, one of the most attractive examples of Italian furniture of the High 
Renaissance. The material is a beautiful walnut, and the decoration consists 
of carved formal ornament, of masks, and of escutcheons to which ribbons are 
attached. From the armorial bearings of the decorations it is possible to iden- 
tify the cassone as one made in 1514 for a marriage between two Sienese 
families, the Piccolomini and the della Golia. 

Print Department of the Institute.—In the Print Collector’s Quarterly, VII, 
1917, pp. 288-298 (5 figs.), M. C. Leur gives a running account of the Print 
Department of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
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NEW YORK.—An Annunciation by Masolino da Panicale——In Rass. 
d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, p. 206 (fig.), the Editor publishes a reproduction of the 
Annunciation recently added to the Goldman collection of New York. It has 
been attributed by Berenson to Masolino, and its likeness to other works by 
this master is sufficiently clear to make unnecessary any argument in justifica- 
tion of the attribution. The approximate date is 1423. See A.J.A. XXI, 
1917, p. 230. 

Additions to the Print Department of the Metropolitan Museum.—In B. 
Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 131-133, 174-176, 232-233, 249-250, W. M. Ivins 
records recent additions to the newly established Print Department of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Among the etchings are the portrait of the Emperor 
Charles V and his brother Ferdinand by the early sixteenth century Augsburg 
etcher CB, and Reynier Noom’s view of the Regeliers Poort at Amsterdam; 
among the books, the earliest known book on the subject of etching, anony- 
mously composed and printed first at Nuremberg in 1531, the Sphaera Mundi 
of 1485 printed by Erhard Ratdolt of Augsburg, Verdisotto’s Cento Favole 
Morali of 1577, a Legendario di Sancti of 1514; among woodcuts, Hans 
Burgkmair’s Death and the Lovers of 1510, Lucas Cranach’s St. Christopher; 
and among engravings, a large number from Wilton House. 

A Perugia Towel.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 154-155 (fig.), F. M. 
publishes a blue and white weave of Perugian type of the fifteenth century. 
It bears as ornament the familiar griffins, dragons, and other animals; curious 
figures of men and devils; floral designs; etc. A similar design is in the col- 
lection of Mariano Rocchi, and a third figures in Ghirlandajo’s Last Supper at 
San Marco. 

French Stained Glass.—In B. Meir. Mus. XII, 1917, pp. 173-174 (fig.), 
W. F. StouiMan describes four quatrefoils of stained glass from a French 
cathedral. The pieces date from about 1300 and have as themes the Enthroned 
Virgin, the Chiefs of the Apostles, the Coronation of the Virgin, and the Pas- 
chal Lamb. 

WORCESTER.—Acquisitions of the Worcester Art Museum.—Recent 
additions to the Worcester Art Museum published in the Bulletin, VIII, 1917, 
pp. 25-34 (6 figs.) are two paintings, a Madonna and Child with an Angel by 
Aelbert Bouts, a Madonna and Child with St. John by Antoniazzo Romano, 
and three pieces of sculpture in marble, a Madonna and Child of the fifteenth 
century Lombard-Venetian school, a St. Dominic by Urbano da Cortona, and 
a Madonna and Child by Francesco di Simone. 
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